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@ You’ve seen plenty of cans like it! 
It’s just a round tin can. But you’d 
be amazed at its contents today. 

It carries lines, lures, hooks—even 
dried pork rind. In short, it’s a com- 
plete fishing kit for fliers forced down 
at sea. 

Thousands of these cans are being 
made to help fliers catch life-saving 
fish. That’s one reason why you 
can’t buy all the things you’d like in 
cans—certain fish, for instance. 

But someday soon you'll get them 
—and they’ll be fish you’ve never 
caught! For example: appetizing and 
nutritious soupfin shark, sablefish, 
anglers and many other varieties. 





And they’Il come to you as whole- 
some and ocean-fresh as the salmon, 
sardines and tuna you still enjoy in 
cans today. Cans are perfect con- 
tainers for fish—each a miniature 
“cooking kettle,” sealed and safe. 
To do our war job we’ve developed 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why as we look ahead we see new and 
better things in Continental cans. 
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WE'LL BE GLAD to discuss present and future 
uses or improvements of your product or 
package. Write Department A, 100 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., or Continental 
CanCompanyofCanada, Limited, Montreal. 
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| The shoemaker’s children won't go barefoot 


if the shoemaker makes more shoes 


ICTURE your job as that of a shoemaker. 
Px. make three pairs of shoes a week and 
that gives you a good comfortable standard of 
living. 

But being an American, you rightly want a 
better living. 


Do you raise the price of your shoes?—in other 
words, do you raise your own wages? No, 
because then fewer people will buy from you— 
you won’t even sell the three pairs a week. 


So what can you do? You make four pairs of 
shoes a week and up goes your income, or you 
continue to make three pairs but you put more 
time on them and so make better shoes and get 


more money for them. 


Better work or more of it is the only way anyone 
can ever get more money without raising costs and 


therefore harming himself in the long run. 


When so-called leaders tell you that you can 
get more money without more efficient produc- 


tion, they are only telling you how to destroy 


YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER, FOR LESS... 


your own job. ‘“More-pay-for-less-production” 
is the surest ticket in the world to a bread line 
and ruin as millions of people have found out 
for thousands of years. More efficient production 
and an honest share of it for everyone respon- 
sible is the on/y hope of prosperity for soldiers 
and civilians when this war is over. You. can’t 


cheat simple arithmetic. 
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ere's why your help is needed 
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The demand for Pullman accommodations is the heavi- more passengers—capacity use must be made of every car 
est in history. And half the Pullman sleeping cars are remaining in regular service, in order to accommodate 
assigned to moving troops. So—with fewer cars and those whom war keeps on the move. 





Here’s how you can help 


JUST OBSERVE these simple wartime travel rules and compartments for two or more. 


a ai 4. travel light—leave extra luggage home or 


1. Don’t reserve Pullman space until you are check it through to your destination. 


sure that you will need it. 5. Don’t go unless your trip is necessary. 


2. Cancel promptly when plans change —so We believe you will agree that these are sensible, 
someone else can use the Pullman bed re- necessary suggestions ... easy to observe. 


served for you. ee : : 
Your cooperation in observing them will be of 


3. Take a berth or small room when you _ real benefit to all wartime travelers—yourself 
are traveling alone, leaving drawing rooms among them. 


PULLMAN 


@ For more than 8O years, 
the greatest name in passenger transportation 





Another Sensible Suggestion: BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND NOW® ooo puitman Company 
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Back to Elm Street, U.S. A. 


Back from the business of killing— 
to the business of living! 


Back from scenes of hatred, despair 
and destruction to a homeland of 
peace, hope and opportunity! 


Millions of young Americans, coming 
back to thousands of peaceful Elm 
Streets in every city, town and village 
of America! 


They’ve made up their minds to a lot 
of things while they’ve been away. 


They’ve seen the suffering of homeless 
terrorized families—people who have 
lost their self-respect, their hope, their 
health — everything. 


They’ve seen a large part of the world 
in ruins, because a few fanatical men 
sold “gold bricks” to millions of 
people who traded in their freedom 
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for promises of security—for brightly 
painted pictures of a “planned 
economy” under an all-wise, all- 
powerful government. 


And they want no part of that sort 
of thing here in America. 


They want jobs. They want to plan 
their own lives. Make their own 
futures. Go places under their own 
power. 


And we must give them that 
opportunity. 


But to do it, wartime restrictions and 
controls must be removed from busi- 
ness, agriculture—and the individual 
citizen—as quickly as possible. 


Taxes must be adjusted so that money 
will be available to finance the change- 
over to peacetime production. 


Greater incentives must be provided, 
so that workers can make more money, 
by making more goods for more people. 


Mr. Private Citizen must be allowed 
to make money—and be free to invest 
it in business ventures of his own 
—or of others. 


Farmers must be free to plant what 
they want, and as much as they want 
—without needless bureaucratic 
supervision. 


Prosperity has always come to 
America through the growth of pro- 
duction—not its restriction. 


Profitable production will make jobs 
for the boys who are coming back. 
But business, labor, agriculture and 
an understanding government must 
work together to create it—hold it 
—and increase it. 


If you want a reprint of this advertisement, write Republic Steel Corp., 3102 E. 45th‘Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS* COLD FINISHED STEELS « PLATES « BARS 
SHAPES « STRIP *SHEETS*PIPE* TUBING=®s TIN PLATE * NUTS * BOLTS® RIVETS 
NAILS « PIG IRON « FARM FENCE « WIRE » FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 
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Veterans’ train fares. The railroads 
announced a special rate reduction, to 
114 cents a mile for discharged service- 
men on their way from separation centers 
to their homes. Upon presentation of 
proper credentials, special-fare tickets will 
be issued, good for 30 days in addition to 
the date of sale. Stopovers will be per- 
mitted. 


Casualties. Latest casualty reports show 
a total of 68,156 killed, 131,796 wounded. 
51,848 missing and 47,674 prisoners. The 
Army’s totals were: 45,491 dead, 113,977 
wounded, 42,102 missing and 43,205 pris- 
oners. The Navy (including Marine and 
Coast Guard) figures: 22,665 dead, 17,819 
wounded, 9,746 missing and 4,469  pris- 
oners of war. Two months of fighting in 
France took a toll of 16,434 dead, 76,535 
wounded and 19,704 missing. 


Food. Developments in food: 

Beef. The War Food Administration 
plans to increase its purchases of beef from 
15 to 50 per cent. The beef set-aside re- 
cently was raised from 35 to 45 per cent. 
Somewhat less beef for civilians is expected 
to result 

Butter and milk. Butter 
is declining, and, with military require- 
ments continuing high, the last half of 
1944 is expected to bring the lowest civil- 
ian butter consumption in years. 

Canned goods. Increasing the supply 
of civilian canned goods, WFA is offering 
27,000 cases of carrots and 20,839 cases of 
corn for sale. 

Fish prices. The Office of Price Admin- 
istration estimated consumers would pay 
an average of 10 cents a pound more for 
cured and smoked fish as the result of 
new processors’ ceiling prices. 


production 


Civilian supply. Developments in this 
field: 

New radios. Manufacturers were told 
by the War Production Board that pro- 
duction of civilian radios could not be 
resumed until after Germany is beaten. 


Radio-making facilities are needed in the 
production of radar apparatus, military 
radios and signal equipment. 

Trucks. The Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation announced it would resume ac- 
ceptance of applications for purchase of 
new light trucks for essential civilian use. 
ODT expects the action to dispose quickly 
of a small number of such trucks, below 
9,000 Ibs. gross weight, remaining in deal- 
ers stocks. 

Anthracite. The Solid Fuels Admini- 
stration said anthracite available for do- 
mestic consumption next winter would be 
6,000,000 tons less than requirements. 

Sereening. The Metals Reserve Co. has 
released a stock of bronze and copper 
screening for civilian use. 


Missouri Valley Authority. Legisla- 
tion to create a Missouri Valley Authority 
modeled after the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority was introduced by Senator Murray 
(Dem.), of Montana. The purpose of the 
measure is to develop and conserve the 
water resources, minerals, forests and other 
natural resources of the vast area of the 


Missouri Valley. 


Congratulatory messages. The Board 
of War Communications said it was con- 
sidering proposals to relax the ban on tele- 
graphing congratulatory messages and 
greetings. One proposal would permit 
transmission of such messages except at 
holiday periods. second would permit 
these messages at holiday periods if they 
did not relate to the holiday. 


Cost of living. Urban living costs con- 
tinued to rise between mid-June and mid- 
July. The advance was .6 per cent, 
bringing the general level to a point 25.1 
per cent higher than in early 1941, and 
27.9 per cent above August, 1939. In the 
June-July period, all categories increased: 
food, 1.3 per cent; clothing, .1 per cent; 
fuel and electricity, .2 per cent; house fur- 
nishings, .1 per cent, and miscellaneous 
items, .1 per cent. 





ARE YOU WATCHING 





YOUR ADDRESS LABEL? 


States News to you. Take a look at it. On the bottom line of the stencil is an 
abbreviation for the month and year in which your subscription expires. In 
these days of pwyper shortages, it’s well to keep this date in mind. For, un- 
less you send your renewal at least 60 days before such date, it may be 
some time before your subscription can be reinstated. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS Wasnineron'7,'s.‘¢: 


On the upper left-hand corner 
of the front cover of this maga- 
zine, you'll find the address 
label which brought The United 
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This is a vital 
Military Road. 
Enemy dynamite 







has made 
it Useless. 


This is an 

important 
Airfield. A 
low Hill makes 






landings and 
takeoffs 


Dangerous. 





This is a Power 
Shovel that 
can clear the 
Road and level 
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the Hill Superfinished 
in no time! like the engine 
in your 
Chrysler car. 
3. 
Thanks to Superfinish Superfinish was 
this engine has the developed in 1935 by 


Smoothest moving 
parts in the world. 
Now the Shovel can 
dig harder with 
fewer repairs... 
speeding the road 
to Victory! 











Chrysler Division 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION 


Industrial Engines « 
Marine Tractors « Navy Pontoons 
Harbor Tugs « Anti-Aircraft Cannon 
Parts - Tank Engine Assemblies * Tank 
Parts - Airplane Wing ‘Panels «+ Fire- 
Fighting Equipment + Air Raid Sirens 
Gun Boxes «+ Searchlight Reflectors 


CHRYSLER 


Marine Engines 
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Thenation-wide Chrysler Dealer 
Organization offers owners 
service facilities to meet their 
wartime transportation needs. 





BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS! 
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GENERAL QQ ELECTRIC 


Hear the C 


Lamps marked G-E bring you the benefits of over 
50 years of General Electric Lamp Research .. . 
more and more light at less and less cost. 


Postwar modernization? In G-E lamps you'll find tools that make it easy to bring office space up-to-date; help employees 
handle paperwork faster, better... with less strain and fatigue. Put G-E lighting into your postwar plans. 








G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


BUY WAR 
BONDS AND 
HOLD THEM 


-cradio programs: ‘The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The W orld Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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To give you an idea of what the world's diplomats really are thinking about, 
what is in the back of their minds as they start to build a new world League: 

Above all, they're thinking of power, of the military potential of nations 
and groups of nations, of how this power might be thrown around in postwar. 

And: What the diplomats face, primarily, is this fact..... 

U.S. is indisputably the world's No. 1 naval power. Its strength is more 
than three times that of the British, many times that of any other naval power. 

U.S. is the world's No. 1 air power. Nobody is able now to challenge that. 

U.S. is the world's No. 2 land power; is second only to Russia in strength 
of her armies. For their size, U.S. armies are No. 1 in power. 

U.S. is without rival as an industrial power. 

The modern world seldom has seen a situation of that kind. It's a situa- 
tion in which U.S. naval and air power really can dominate much of the world. It 
puts others on guard, creates some fears and suspicions--unexpressed--and leads 
to jealousies. Nations are power conscious, are worried by lack of a balance of 
national powers in the world. They're eying the U.S. as never before. 











Biggest world question today is what U.S. will do with its power, what its 
purpose will be. Choices to be made include these..... 

1. U.S. can throw away its military power, can abdicate to others. That's 
been its historic course. It disbands its Army, sinks much of its Navy, retires 
into a shell. That course will be more difficult to pursue this time. 

2. U.S. can go it alone, can try a venture in imperialism, can throw its 
new weight around in the world in an effort to make others toe the mark. There is 
an appeal in a course of that kind. It attracts many in Congress. 

3. U.S. can share power with others, can join up with a world organization. 
It can offer leadership, accept responsibility, act in concert with other powers 
to keep the world in order, to deal with world economic and financial problems. 

' It is course No. 3 that the diplomats are seeking to shape. 

But: All of the time there is an undercurrent of fear that U.S. in the end 
will follow course No. 1 or No. 2; that it may tend to pull back from taking the 
leadership in the world now open to it, then veer toward some kind of imperialism, 
if and when another depression appears with its unemployment and stagnation. 

We give you that for background, for a better understanding of issues now 
shaping up. Other nations are much more aware of, more concerned by, U.S. power 
than is the U.S. itself. They wonder if U.S. understands its own power, whether 
it realizes the position of leadership that is open, if accepted. 














As the new League of Nations is being shaped..... 

A Council of U.S., Britain, Russia, China, maybe France, with two or three 
rotating members, will direct world affairs, will serve as operating head. 

An Assembly of all co-operating nations will help to shape world policy, 
will meet once or twice a year to consider world problems. 

A Court, with regional circuit courts, will act on world disputes involving 


(over) 
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international law. Boundary disputes would call for special machinery. 

A chiefs-of-staff organization is to plan for insuring world peace; is to 
act not through a world peace; is to act not through a world police force, but on 
an individual-nation basis to enforce peace. U.S. and Brazil, for example, might 
act in concert to enforce a Council decision affecting a dispute in this Hemi- 
sphere. Idea of a world air force, made up of volunteers, to police the world 
isn't likely of final acceptance. 

And: Plans shaped in meetings now being held are to be offered for final ap- 
proval of U.S., Britain, Russia, China probably in September. They may reach 
the U.S. Senate before election. As we have told you before, League plans this 
time will not be tangled up with peace treaties. They will be separate. 

Odds right now are on the side of U.S. joining up. 








In the war itself.....as the situation is developing in Europe: 

U.S. troops should clear most of France by mid-September. 

The next big battlefields probably will be near those of World War I. 

U.S. forces by October should be near, or inside, Germany proper. 

Hitler's remaining armies in France and Belgium are likely to be overrun by 
fast-moving, hard-hitting American armor. That's because U.S. can pour in what 
will be an overwhelming strength in men and materials. 

So: It still appears probable that this war will end by December. 

Hitler will try to drag it out to the bitter end. He is unlikely to give up 
until eliminated personally or forced into a corner inside Germany. 














When it comes to the shifts to be made after the German war..... 
War industry will contract faster, more sharply than officials predict. It 
is unlikely to require 60 per cent of present war effort to beat Japan. 
And: Army demobilization is likely to exceed estimated 250,000 a month. 
Navy, Marines, Army Air Forces will bear the brunt of the Japanese war in 
its final stages. There will be large Army forces, too, but nearer 2,000,000 
than 5,000,000 men. Even 2,000,000 sounds high in the light of the job to do. 
Volunteers are talKed of to train and serve with Chinese armies to clean up 
any Japanese that remain after surrender of Japan itself. 
U.S. people will demand as speedy as possible defeat of Japan. 











If industry is able to start its shiftover to peace late in 1944..... 

Existing cars will last until new cars start to be made in early 1945. 

New tires will almost certainly be abundant next year. 

Nobody will really have had to forego much in the way of enjoyment of food 
or clothing in this war. Both will become abundant in the new year. 

There will remain a housing shortage, however, for sometime in postwar. 

Prices in the transition period between wars will not differ greatly from 
1941 prices. That goes for most civilian durables not now being made. It does 
suggest a price level between 20 and 25 per cent above 1939. 

A pull toward higher prices, not lower prices, will carry over into postwar. 








Compulsory training of one year for all physically fit American youths is 
proposed by Mr. Roosevelt for postwar. It's about a 50-50 prospect. 

A _$6,000,000,000 annual budget for Army-Navy-Air Forces is being projected 
for postwar; is a reasonable prospect as things now stand. 

And: Inside view is that, if there is a fourth term, Mr. Roosevelt will make 
another left turn in the face of problems of unemployment and demobilization. 





Mr. Dewey in September and October will need to compete for public inter- 
est with many sensational war developments. War still may not end by November 7. 


See also pages 18, 20, 47. 
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Geeheebee! This dry-dock swims and walks! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODS YEAR LEADERSHIP 


Tis funny-looking contraption is 
not just something the waves washed 
up. It’s a “Geeheebee” or “Jahemy” 
or “Jeramy”— all pet nicknames for 
the Navy’s new movable dry-dock. 

The “Geeheebee” is especially use- 
ful following amphibious opera- 
tions. It is floated ashore from a 
ship. Using chain pulleys, the big 
gadget literally picks up damaged 
landing boats and bargés. All are 
pulled up on dry land for repairs. 

Rows of oil drums across the top 
enable the “Geeheebee” to float on 
water, But to give it “floating” 


power on land, Goodyear Tires are 
used. These big, special-purpose 
tires were developed by Goodyear 
Research for off-the-road service... 
give large contact area with the 
ground ... avoid bogging down in 
soft going ... allow the “Geeheebee” 
to move over jagged rocks or through 
sticky mud and loose, dry sand. 


Whether it’s for the lightest bicycle 
or the heaviest truck .. . for leaping 
Jeeps or four-engined bombers .. . 
every Goodyear Tire has built into 
it the skill, experience and research 
that belong only to the leader. 


A pioneer in rubber—natural and 
synthetic — Goodyear each day moves 
forward in many other vital fields — 
chemistry, metals, textiles, plastics, air- 
craft. ... From the Goodyear Research 
Laboratory “the best is yet to come.” 


BUY WAR BONDS AND BUY FOR KEEPS 
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SPEED ALL 
CRATING JOBS with, 


SKILSAW | 
TOOLS! 


Photos from 


Shappert 
Engineering Co. 
Belvidere, Ill. 





@ You'll get 
any crating job 
done faster and better 
with SKILSAWS and SKILSAW DRILLS 
— just as they do at Shappert’s, busiest 
crating contractors in the 
Middle West. 

You can take these SKILSAW 
TOOLS right to the job—save 
time, save material handling, 
save manpower. Cut the 
lengths and widths you need 
on the spot. Drill lead-holes 
for screws and bore for bolts 
as the ends and sides go up. 
That’s the way to speed all 
crating jobs with SKILSAW 
TOOLS! Oe Models 
Your distributor will gladly 


demonstrate the models of 


SKILSAW TOOLS bestsuited G& 
for your work. Call him today! BEY! SANDERS 


PORTA 
y SKILSAW, INC. rich Grinoees 
> 5033-43 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, lil. 


Sales and Service Branches BLOWERS 
in All Principal Cities FLOOR SANDERS 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 








DRILLS 23 Models 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN probably petition for and 
get a special bargaining election to de- 
termine the majority union in your plant 
if any two rival unions are contesting for 
the position. National Labor Relations 
Board, in two recent decisions, grants em- 
ployers’ petitions for an election to settle 
differences between two unions affiliated 
with the same national labor organization. 
Formerly, NLRB would not interfere in 
inter-union disputes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, according to a recent de- 
cision of the U.S. Tax Court, offset, for 
income tax purposes, your individual capi- 
tal gains with losses sustained by your 
partnership. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deliver snow-suit cloth 
except on rated orders. War Production 
Board imposes this restriction to insure 
the production planned under the special 
children’s-wear program. 


* * * 


YOU CAN count on slightly higher mill 
prices for cotton print cloth and for 
combed and carded-cotton yarns. OPA has 
issued advance notice of higher ceilings 
for these products. Class A print cloth is 
due to increase 244 cents a pound, and 
increases from 10 to 15 per cent are 
scheduled for combed-cotton yarns and of 
74% per cent for carded-cotton yarns. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes be required to 
pay a capital gains tax on gains you real- 
ize from operating a foreign business, even 
though the funds remain in the foreign 
country. U.S. Tax Court holds in one case 
that a U.S. corporation realized a taxable 
gain on stock of a Brazilian corporation 
when it dissolved, even though the pro- 
ceeds were loaned to the Brazilian part- 
nership that succeeded the corporation. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now sell house trailers to 
nonmigratory workers in essential jobs. 
WPB amends the trailer order to permit 
housing of essential war workers in areas 
where other housing accommodations are 
inadequate. Increased output of trailers 
for fourth quarter of this year is probable. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN resume using gold and pal- 
ladium in the manufacture of jewelry 
without restriction. WPB has removed alk 
limits on the use of gold and palladium for 
jewelry manufacture. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell terry cloth, towels and 
toweling on an adjustable price basis, 
OPA permits manufacturers to deliver 
these products at a price to be adjusted to 
ceilings that will be established later by 
the agency. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT price the new experi- 
mental aluminun, cans for packing lard, 
baking powder, tobacco and other speci- 
‘fied commodities, without submitting pro- 
posed prices to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. OPA intends to adopt a flexible 
pricing policy for aluminum cans _ until 
costs can be determined more accurately. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain a ration for 
kerosene if you have electrical appliances 
that will perform the same function. OPA 
has amended rationing regulations to halt 
the issuance of kerosene and fuel oil ra- 
tions for hot water, domestic cooking or 
domestic lighting where electrical equip- 
ment can be put into service. 


YOU CANNOT expect to obtain in- 
creased deliveries of cotton hosiery in the 
next few months. WPB has directed knit- 
ters to set aside 60 per cent of their out- 
put of mercerized cotton hosiery for mili- 
tary orders between Sept. 10 and Dec. 10. 


* * * 


YOU CAN resume the use of agar in 
the preparation of medicinals, food, den- 
tal compounds, etc., without restriction. 
WPB has revoked the conservation order 
that restricted the use of this substance. 


YOU CAN sometimes deduct your per- 
sonal living expenses for tax purposes if 
you are required by business to be away 
from home. A federal circuit ecurt of ap- 
peals allows such a deduction in the case 
of an actress required to be away from her 
regular home for an extended period. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirrep STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Locomotive “No. 1,” 
which puffed its way across the dales 
of mid-Wisconsin in 1851, was one 
of the trail blazers for the present 
magnificent transcontinental system 


of the Milwaukee Road. 


Movement of vital war freight was 
speeded and tonnage increased when 
the Milwaukee Railroad installed 
General Motors Diesel Locomotives 
on the 225-mile mountain zone be- 
tween Avery, Idaho, and Othello, 
Washington. 


PATTERN FOR 
FINER TRANSPORTATION 


\¢ RITTEN into the grueling war job the 


railroads of America are doing, is the story of this 





mighty titan of the rails. This is the General Motors 
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Diesel Locomotive. It is displaying the unusual stamina, 

speed and willingness to work ceaselessly which these urgent 
times demand. And with such tireless, low-cost, swift service 
these GM Diesel Locomotives are providing a pattern for finer 


transportation in the greater days to come. 








LOCOMOTIVES....... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, to Grenge, it. 





GENERAL MOTORS ENGINES. . . {50 to 2000 H.P. . . CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland Hl, Ohio 


DIESEL 
POWER 


ENGINES... /5to250H.P...... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 














Weve Been Asked: 


HOW COMPANIES CAN SET UP PENSION PLANS 


Companies are allowed to deduct from 
taxable income the payments that they 
make into pension or profit-sharing plans 
where those plans have approval of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

This enticement of tax deduction is gen- 
erating a boom of pension plans. The BIR 
has been swamped with more than 4,000 
applications from companies seeking per- 
mission to set up funds from which to pay 
pensions to officers and employes in their 
old age, or to distribute profits currently. 
Profit sharing, however, runs head on into 
existing regulations that govern wage and 
salary payments, and consequently is not 
so live an immediate issue. 

It is noted, too, that there is a strong 
tendency in many pension plans to give 
special rewards to officers and higher-sal- 
aried employes. The Treasury in 1942 set 
up rules and regulations that require plans 
for payment to persons earning more than 
$3,000 to bear a rather direct relationship 
to the amount paid on incomes under that 
amount through Social Security. 

Now new rules are being issued by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue covering the 
finer points and applying these regulations 
to specific cases. 


One of the first questions is: What safe- 
guards must a pension plan offer 
against discrimination between high- 
er and lower-paid employes? ' 


Basically, the Treasury is seeking in regu- 
lations and rules to bar plans that discrimi- 
nate against lower-paid employes in favor 
of employes who are officers, shareholders 
or supervisors of the company or for other 
reasons receive higher salaries. Such dis- 
crimination ‘was ruled out by the 1942 
regulations. But strong objection to any 
discrimination runs throughout the newest 
rulings, with a warning that any pension 
or profit-sharing plans that are suspected 
of favoritism will be flatly rejected. 


This does not mean that a retiring execu- 
tive cannot get a higher pension than a 
lower-paid employe. He can when the for- 
mula for figuring pensions is based upon 
such factors as length of service, amount 
of pay received, etc. But, if a plan provides 
for a higher percentage of salary for an 
executive’s pension than that of a lower- 
paid worker, then it is likely not to get: ap- 
proval of Internal Revenue officials. On 
the other hand, the pension that lower- 
paid employes get can be based upon a 
higher percentage of salary than the pen- 
sion of highly compensated employes. 


In this connection, BIR officials are in-- 


sisting in regulations that pension plans be 
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“integrated” with Social Security pay- 
ments so that employes receiving more 
than $3,000 will not receive benefits that 
are proportionately greater than the bene- 
fits-of those with less than $3,000 who are 
covered only by Social Security pensions. 
The new regulations provide, however, 
that a plan will not be*held discriminatory 
merely because it does not include some 
of the company’s employes who have 
reached an age where they cannot acquire 
Social Security benefits. Incidentally, an 
employer can include in his pension plan 
employes who temporarily are absent on 
leaves. This makes it possible to extend 
benefits to employes who are serving with 
the armed forces. 


In setting up a pension plan, can a com- 
pany leave a loophole for ending 
this plan if business conditions get un- 
favorable? There is indication that 
many companies are thinking along 
this line. 


The BIR, in its latest rulings, emphasizes 
that a plan is supposed to be permanent, 
rather than temporary. It indicates plain- 
ly that it is going to try to close loopholes 
whereby a company might set up a pension 
plan during years of high profits in order 
to get tax advantages, with the intention 
of dropping the plan as soon as profits fall 
off. Therefore, according to the BIR, the 
abandonment of a plan within a few years 
after it is started will be considered “evi- 
dence” that it was not a genuine one to 
begin with. Treasury officials say this will 
open the way for the tax collector to re- 
open the tax returns of an employer with 
a view toward assessing deductions taken 
in previous years to cover contributions to 
the pension trust. 


The way is not closed altogether, however, 
to abandonment of a plan a few years 
after it is started when it is absolutely nec- 
essary. The Bureau’s ruling on this subject 
says: “At the same time it is not intended 
to penalize an employer who, having set 
up a plan in good faith, abandons it after 
a few years because of insolvency or bank- 
ruptcy or because adverse business condi- 
tions beyond his control would make it 
unreasonably burdensome to continue the 
required payments under the plan.” 


Next, as to benefits for employes who 
are highest paid or who are stock- 
holders in a company: 


In its rulings, the BIR makes it clear that 
it will scrutinize plans that benefit highest- 
paid employes and shareholder-employes 
in an effort to keep them from having un- 


fair advantages over other employes. After 
this year, an employer’s contributions for 
benefit of any of his 25 highest-paid em 
ployes cannot exceed 20 per cent of annual 
compensation for the first 10 years, or $10, 
000 a year for the first 10 years, whichever 
is smaller. This means that an executive 
could not expect to accumulate benefits of 
more than $100,000 after 10 years in any 
new pension plan. An employer could pro. 
vide higher benefits, but he could not ex- 
pect tax deductions for contributions to a 
fund beyond these limits. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue is on the 
lookout for plans that might show favorit- 
ism to employes who are stockholders. But, 
if an employer’s contribution for the bene- 
fit of shareholding employes does not ex- 
ceed 30 per cent of his total contributions 
to a trust fund, then the plan probably 
would not be disapproved on the ground 
of favoring shareholders. 


Now, in regard to profit-sharing plans 
and the basis on which payments to 
employes are figured: 


Profit-sharing payments can take into ae. 
count such factors as years of service, 
amount of salary received, etc., but here, 
too, there is supposed to be no discrimina- 
tion in favor of officers, shareholders, 
supervisors and others with higher com- 
pensation. The BIR recently approved a 
profit-sharing plan which took into account 
years of service without giving a_ higher 
percentage of salary to higher-paid en- 
ployes. Another plan, also including the 
length-of-service factor, was turned down 
because employes in the lowest-pay group 
were to receive only 3.33 per cent of their 
annual pay, while those in the highest sal- 
ary group were to get 50 per cent. This 
was held to be discriminatory against the 
lower-paid workers. 

In considering who are officers of a com- 
pany, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
rules that junior officers who are not full 
time administrative executives are nol 
considered as officers. Thus, the term “off- 
cer” would not apply to an employe who 
was given the title of assistant secretary- 
treasurer so that he could sign checks and 
other documents in the absence of higher 
officers. However, this employe might come 
within the classification of supervisor o 
highly compensated employe. 


Another point stressed in BIR regulations 
on pension and_ profit-sharing plans 1s: 
Payments will not be allowed as tax de 
ductions if. they violate the wage and 
salary-stabilization regulations of the Bi- 
reau or the War Labor Board. 
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How not to win the Peace! 


SE EN IS ST PIG SETI Sd REE 


Far less certain than the winning of this war is our victory 
in the peace to come. For that victory depends upon us here 
at home . . . and the man in the foxhole is frankly wonder- 
ing if we’re strong enough for the job. 

“We've out-produced the world: technologically we’re strong’ 
. . . and we’ve thrown our money around until living costs 
have risen to inflationary heights, and economically we’re 
weak! 

“We've taken the shortages and hardships of war without com- 
plaint: spiritually we’re strong’ ... and the black market 
is one of our biggest businesses today! 

“We believe in the principles of freedom and justice that our 
sons are fighting for: morally we’re strong’ ... and race 
riots and wildcat strikes still give moral support to our 
enemies! 


In short, we’ve already given some shining examples of how 
not to win the peace, and time’s running out. The greatest 
economic invasion in history is drawing nearer—the return 
to civilian employment of 10 million men in uniform, and 
the readjustment to peacetime employment of 50 million 
workers of industry. , 

What does all this add up to? Truth... and one thing 
more: War Bonds. 

Few of us can individually hope to change the course of 
events. But there’s this that any man or woman can do: 
Face the truth—be honest with yourself. And remember that 
the War Bonds we buy mean buying power and jobs for 
after the war—a powerful weapon for winning the peace here 
at home. 

Don’t sell out now . . . buy more War Bonds! 


CONTRIBUTED BY JONES & LAMSON MACHINE COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 


Manufacturers of Machine Tools for War and Peacetime Production 


Don’t sell out... 
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keep Long Toms 






on target 






Please give the service men first call on Long Distance from 7 to 10 each night. That’s the best time for most of them to call home. 
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WHEN FRANCE IS WON: 
OUR GATEWAYS TO BERLIN 


Speed of Allied Striking Force Preventing Effective Stand by Nazis 


Decisive part expected 
to be played by newly 
created air-borne army 


Germany now is caught in one of the 
swiftest military reversals in history. What 
was to have been a stalemate is being 
turned into defeat and disaster. 

Three months ago, Germany was de- 
pending on elaborate shore defenses to 
repel all invasion. One month ago, she 
seemed to have the Allies bottled up in 
Normandy. 

Today, Germany’s defenses have crum- 
bled. Half of her divisions in Western 
Europe are smashed, or are on the run. 
The biggest part of France is being liber- 
ated by the Allies. And now, as shown 
by the map on the following page, two 
great invasion forces are heading for the 
paths that lead from Northern France to 
Germany. 

Thus, as German soil in East Prussia is 
being invaded from the east, her dwin- 
dling troops must prepare their last stand 
against invasion from the west. At their 
present speed, American columns in a 
few more weeks will be pounding at the 
gates of Germany. And Germany now 
knows that she cannot even surrender 
until after she has been occupied from 
border to border by Allied armies. 

The question arises as to the reasons for 
Germany’s rapid slump. The answer re- 
veals one of the outstanding developments 
of this war. Also that answer at last solves 
the mystery of how Germany’s once 
mighty land power is to be broken. 

An American blitz explains Germany’s 
swift slump. The success of America’s 
huge mechanized and motorized Army is 
the big new element in the brilliant vic- 
tories that now are being won in France. 

The Americans are by no means alone 
in winning those battles. Strong Allied 
forces are fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with the Americans under other flags. 
Those forces include a British Army, a 
Canadian Army, and French troops in 
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growing numbers. Moreover, the Allies’ 
land victories follow and were made pos- 
sible by two earlier successes: first, the 
feat of American and British air power in 
driving the Germans out of the air, and, 
second, the historic achievement of Brit- 
ish and American naval power in taking 
command of the seas and in putting the 
invasion armies safely ashore. 
Nevertheless, the ability of American 
forces to move fast, to strike hard and to 
keep on moving and striking is the sur- 
prise that has upset the Germans disas- 
trously in France. Four years ago, when 
Hitler’s Panzer divisions swept through 
the Low Countries and France in 35 days, 
the U.S. had no Army in a modern sense. 
Today, the United States probably has 
fighting in France a force that compares 
with the 1,200,000 U.S. troops who were 
engaged in the Meuse-Argonne offensive 
in 1918. This new American Army has a 
mobility and striking power never pos- 
sessed by Hitler’s Army or any other. 


War in the American style is war on 
wheels and on wings. It is war in which 
tremendous forces of tanks, self-propelled 
guns, armored cars and troops in trucks 
strike a concentrated blow at a weak spot 
in the enemy line, explode through that 
line and then fan out and race to attack 
enemy vital points from the rear. It is war 
in which fleets of thousands of bombers 
paralyze enemy transport, cut his supply 
lines, blast out all bridges, shoot up trains 
and locomotives, while fighter-bombers 
bomb, strafe and demoralize enemy troops. 

And, now in France, the American 
blitz is cashing in on the policy of waiting 
to open a Western Front until the Ameri- 
can blitz could be developed to a degree 
to be decisive. Today, when the blow is 
falling, its smashing strength and the dam- 
age inflicted on the Germans in two cam- 
paigns in France show how German mili- 
tary might finally is to be destroyed. 

In Western France, the Third and the 
First American armies spearheaded the 
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drive that burst the German line which 
had sealed up the Allies in Normandy. 
Armored bulldozers, called “tankdozers,” 
led the way by pushing gaps in the hedge- 
rows. Fast American medium tanks swept 
through, ran rings around the lumbering 
German Tiger and Panther tanks, knocked 
out many, cleared the roads of German 
infantry. 

Americans by tens of thousands in 
tanks, in armored cars, in jeeps, in trucks, 
raced into Brittany. Some columns cov- 
ered as much as 100 miles a day. The 
Americans fanned out around the vital 
ports of Brest and St. Nazaire, pushed up 
the Loire River, headed for Paris. Allied 
airplanes overhead gave them eyes to see 
and surprise the Germans who, without 
aerial eyesight, fought blind. So it was 
that the Americans were able to swing 
left and to trap the German Seventh 
Army, to capture or destroy a large part 
of it, and to drive the remnants of that 
Army pell-mell across the Seine. 

In Southern France, the second Allied 
invasion is being spearheaded by another 
American blitz. There, sweeping in from 
the Mediterranean and enveloping Toulon 
and Marseille, the U.S. Seventh Army is 
heading up the Valley of the Rhone for a 
junction with General Eisenhower’s force. 

Thus, in one month since the break- 
through in Normandy, Germany’s war out- 
look has darkened. Of her three armies 
south of the Seine, one is smashed and 
two are on the run to elude the trap that 
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will snap shut when the Allies’ twin inva- 
sions make their junction. 

Two thirds of France, with all the Nazis’ 
costly defense installations, is being lost 
by the Germans. All France knows that 
soon she will be free. The French nation 
is in process of rebirth. Her men are flock- 
ing to the French armies of liberation. Her 
ports and resources are being opened to the 
Allies. 

And now, of Germany’s once-powerful 
defense force of 65 divisions, only 34 are 
left intact north of the Seine. The Allies’ 
remaining job is to knock out those di- 
visions. 

The shape of Germany’‘s final defeat 
begins to reveal itself. The map shows 
paths into Germany that can open to the 
Allies: the Belfort Gate, the Lorraine 
Gate, and the route through Northern 
France and Belgium. 

The Germans must spread themselves 
to bar those paths and their approaches. 
But the bulk of the Germans’ 34 divisions 
are facing the sea in Northern France and 
Belgium. There the bases for their de- 
structive robot bombs are located. There, 
also, General Eisenhower has kept them 
expecting his main invasion, while he 
poured troops into Normandy for the 
blitz. 

An Allied race is coming in the weeks 
ahead to destroy those 34 divisions. The 
big fight may be to pin most of the Ger- 


‘man force against the coast, with no 


chance to escape as the British did from 


Dunkerque. The Germans have natural 
defense lines along the Seine, the Oise, 
the Aisne, the Somme and the Meuse 
rivers. They have the Maginot Line, with 
guns turned around to shoot at Americans, 
and the Siegfried Line, flanking the bor- 
der of Germany. 

But, at this decisive inning of the game, 
the Allies have produced a vital, new 
weapon. especially intended to get behind 
and outflank and nullify all fixed de- 
fenses. That new weapon is the first en- 
tirely air-borne army ever to be organ- 
ized. In it are merged all air-borne forces 
of the Allies. The new commander of this 
greatest of all blitzing forces is Lieut. 
Gen. Lewis H. Brereton, brilliant air offi- 
cer and veteran commander of air war 
over every main front. This first  air- 
borne army may number as many as 250,- 
000 men. The Germans never can know 
when a huge force of General Brereton’s 
men may descend by chute and glider be- 
hind their most vital defenses. All told, 
their danger in the West is as great as 
their danger on the Russian front. 

Final battles of World War Ii may be 
fought on the battlefields of World War 
I. Only Germany’s western army of those 
34 divisions now stands between her and 
defeat. She has no adequate strategic re- 


serve in Germany. Her civilian soldiery 


will be helpless against an American-type 
blitz. Thus, if and when her dwindling 
Army is beaten, the war in the West will 
be won. 
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PAYING THE COSTS OF WAR 


Financial Burden Three Times That of Britain Facing Postwar U.S. 


Management of deficit, with 
$5,000,000,000 in interest 
yearly, a task for planners 


The British are thinking and talking 
now about the economic plight in which 
the war will leave them. British spokes- 
men openly use the word “broke” to de- 
scribe their condition. 

At the same time, the world still thinks 
of the U.S. asa rich uncle. This country is 
pictured as rolling in riches without the 
financial preblems that beset so many of 
the other nations. 

A glance at a few debt figures, however, 
is beginning to cause some questioning of 
the basis for the tendency to draw a sharp 
contrast between the situation of this 
country and some other countries. Ameri- 
ca is going to have its troubles, along with 
the rest of the world. To illustrate: 

Britain. The national debt of Great Brit- 
ain has risen from $33,600,000,000 (at $4 
to the pound) in 1939 to what will be an 
estimated $93,000,000,000 by mid-1945 
That is an increase of somewhat less than 
three times. 

U. §. The national debt of this country 
has risen from $45,900,000,000 in 1939 to 
an estimated minimum of $250,000,000,- 
000 by mid-1945. That is an increase of 
5.5 times. It means that this country’s 
debt, which was $12,000,000,000 greater 
than the British debt in 1939, has grown 
almost twice as fast during the war, and 
will be $157,000,000,000 greater before the 
war ends. By end of the war our debt will 
be nearly three times the British debt. 

This situation already is causing con- 
cern to the Government’s experts whose 
job it is to handle the debt. They are get- 
ting set for the explanations they think 
Congress will soon be asking for. The first. 
faint questioning already is being heard. 
There is bound to be a growing volume of 
questions as the subject is studied. 

The cause. Britain’s debt increase has 
been less rapid than that of the U.S. be- 
cause: (1) British industry’s productive 
capacity is smaller and Britain cannot 
spend as much as fast as this country; (2) 
Britain has taxed very heavily from the 
beginning, so that she has covered a larger 
percentage of her war spending with reve- 
nue; (3) Lend-Lease will add at least $35,- 
000,000,000 to U.S. debt by mid-1945, of 
which at least $12,000,000,000 will repre- 
sent aid to Britain. 

The effect. After this war the U.S. 
Government will have by far the greatest 
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debt in the world. The U.S. will lead the 
big-debt league. For the first time in Amer- 
ican history this debt will be so large that 
it probably caimot be retired in substan- 
tial part and will call for interest pay- 
ments to bondholders that are so large as 
to be a definite budget problem. This in- 
terest cost soon will reach $5,000,000,000 
a year and it may go to $6,000,000,000. 

Even the sponsors of Federal Govern- 
ment pump priming admit that the public 
debt now is to involve a real problem in 
fiscal management and to raise a question 
whether the nation can afford to have its 
debt continue to rise in the postwar years. 
The debt has been rising steadily since 
1930 and each year of the rise the Federal 
Government has operated at a deficit. That 
is, the Government has spent more money 
than it has taken in. 

It is true, however, that the debt prob- 
lem of this country is not as great as that 
of the British because of some other fac- 
tors. To illustrate: 

Debt and population. The U.S. debt 
per capita will be $1,923 by mid-1945. The 
British debt per capita will be $2,022. 

Debt and national income. It is the 
national income of a country that deter- 
mines its ability to carry or pay off a debt. 
While the U.S. will wind up the war with a 
debt something like three times that of the 
British, this country’s national income is 
running about 4.5 times that of the Brit- 
ish, so that American ability to pay is 
somewhat greater. 

Internal vs. external debt. A debt that 
a country owes to its citizens is much 
easier to manage than a debt that is owed 
abroad. All the U.S. debt is internally 
held. The British owe as much as $12,000,- 
000,000 abroad and must face the problem 
of finding foreign exchange or credits to 
meet that part of the debt. 

But, still, the U.S. debt is of serious 
proportions and this country, like Britain, 
must find some way to manage it. The 
difference between the two countries is 
that Britain is recognizing what the Gov- 
ernment must do in order to carry her debt. 
She is frankly facing the fact that the Gov- 
ernment must support a. high national in- 
come, must dig deeply into the taxpayer’s 
pocket and must keep a stable price struc- 
ture. The British Government also has 
laid squarely before the people what this 
will mean in incomes and jobs and the fu- 
ture of every individual. The U.S. seems 
not yet convinced that it must face these 
facts now that it is at the head of the big- 
debt league. 
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Cut in Taxes Ahead? 
Why Chances Are Slim 


Impossibility of Granting Relief and Balancing Peacetime Budget 


Levy on excess profits 
to be removed, but scant 
aid seen for individuals 


The woods are beginning to be full of 
planners with plans to reduce your post- 
war taxes. One group of planners wants 
to repeal all taxes on corporation income. 
Another group wants to hold corporation 
taxes at a high level, but to make sharp 
cuts in taxes on individual incomes. Other 
planners want to give special relief to in- 
dividuals in high-income brackets. Still 
others want to hit high incomes hard, but 
to ease up on lower incomes. 

All profess a desire and an intent to 
balance the Federal Government’s budget 
in postwar years and even to start reduc- 
ing a $250,000,000,000 debt. All promise 
relief from wartime taxes. This sounds at- 
tractive. It is attractive for corporation 
taxpayers who are subject to excess-profits 
taxes and who will be relieved of that tax 
in postwar. Yet, a little investigation dis- 
closes that planners probably are holding 
out a false hope to noncorporation tax- 
payers. In using pencil and paper to do 
their figuring, they appear to have been 
using an unrealistic set of figures to reach 
a conclusion that will please many people. 

A wholly different prospect is held out 
by officials, with no ax to grind, who are in 
possession of facts and figures upon which 
to base a careful forecast. They come up 
with the answer that in postwar years you 
can have either: (1) a mild downward ad- 
justment of taxes, plus a repeal of all 
excess-profits taxes, and a balanced budget, 
with little or no debt reduction, or (2) a 
sizable reduction from wartime taxes in 
addition to the end of excess-profits taxes, 
and an unbalanced budget, with a continu- 
ously rising debt. You don’t get both big 
tax reduction and a balanced: budget. 

That unhappy outlook arises from two 
factors—the postwar budget that is to be 
balanced, and the national income that will 
be available to balance it. A minimum 
budget of $20,000,000,000 is foreseen, but 
chances are that the budget will be closer 
to $25.000,000,000. Postwar national in- 
come is considered at three possible levels 
—at $140,000,000,000, which is optimis- 
tic: $120,000,000,000, which may be real- 
ized, and $110,000,000,000. which may be 
a little low. 

All plans tor reducing taxes depend on 
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. the amount of revenue that will be pro- 
duced by existing taxes at those levels of 
income. The chart shows what present 
taxes will yield at the various income 
levels. It is assumed in each case that the 
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one thing is certain—there‘ll always be a taxpayer 
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excess-profits tax on corporation income 
is removed. A 50 per cent reduction in the 
excess-profits tax is possible as it affects 
1945 corporate earnings, and a 100 per cent 
elimination is in prospect for 1946 income. 
With that background, official studies on 
which tax planning is to rest, show the 
following prospects: 


At $110,000,000,000 of national in- © 


come. With postwar national income at 
this level, existing wartime taxes—without 
the excess-profits tax—would bring in 
$22,000,000,000. On the basis of a mini- 
mum budget, that would permit an aggre- 
gate tax reduction of $2,000,000,000. This 
would not be enough to eliminate the 3 
per cent normal tax that every individual 
pays who earns above $500 a year. 

Actually, with national income at this 
level, there probably would be a consid- 
erable number of unemployed and _re- 
sulting costs of public works and unem- 
ployment relief would force the budget 
substantially above the minimum. Present 
taxes probably would not balance outgo 
with national income at $110,000,000,000. 

All signs point to no tax reduction with 
national income at this level. 

At $120,000,000,000 of national in- 
come. Existing taxes would bring $25, 
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700,000,000 into.the Treasury with a post- 
war national income of this size. Also, 
with income at this level, the chances of 
realizing the minimum budget would be 
improved. The minimum budget could be 
balanced, with $5,700,000,000 to spare. 

Still, a tax reduction that would save 
only $5,700,000,000 would not mean a 
ereat deal to the country’s taxpayers. 
Revenue from excises could take a 30 per 
cent over-all cut, probably on _transpor- 
tation, utility bills and other necessities. 
Corporations could be allowed a deduction 
for the dividends they paid to stockhold- 
ers. Individuals could escape the 3 per cent 
normal tax on income above $500. 

That still would leave most individuals 
without much tax relief. You would pay 
20 per cent of your first $2,000 of taxable 
income in taxes, and rates would continue 
to rise to 91 per cent on income over $200,- 
000. Large corporations would continue to 
pay out 40 per cent of their earnings in 
taxes and would be saddled with the capi- 
tal stock tax and the accompanying de- 
clared-value excess-profits tax. 

Postwar income at this level is consid- 
ered well within the bounds of possibility. 
It probably would be high enough to keep 
unemployment at low levels and thereby 
required little outlay for relief. It does not 
promise any substantial reduction in tax 
burdens for individuals or corporations. 

At $140,000,000,000 of national in- 
come. With national income at this level, 
important tax reductions might be made. 
Present tax rates, without the excess- 
profits levy, would yield $31,000,000,000 
from this amount of income. That would 
leave $11,000,000,000 above the prospec- 
tive minimum budget. 

Official tax advisers submit two plans 
for reducing taxes if the national income 
should reach this level and the budget is 
kept at a minimum. One plan would cut 
the revenue from excise taxes in half; re- 
peal the 3 per cent normal tax on individ- 
uals, and reduce the first individual surtax 
from 20 to 15 per cent. Individuals thus 
would pay out less in excise taxes and save 
eight percentage points on income taxes. 
Corporations could get rid of the capital 
stock tax and would be allowed some tax 
savings on dividends they pay. out. 

Another proposal would make the same 
reductions in excises, repeal the 3 per cent 
individual normal tax, but would lower 
corporation taxes from 40 per cent to 20 
per cent at the expense of individual tax- 
payers, who would get a surtax reduction 
only to 19 per cent. 

Even with national income at this high 
level, officials see slight opportunity for 
reducing postwar taxes all along the line. 
Except for repealing excess=profits tax and 
the 3 per cent normal tax on individuals, 
the real choice is to lower the tax on 
corporations or individuals, but not both, 
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Furthermore, a national income of $140,- 
000,000,000 is considered unlikely for post- 
war years unless large-scale public spend- 
ing continues. With peace will come a drop 
in business activity and a decline in profits; 
overtime will end for workers and fewer 
persons will be working; farm crops prom- 
ise to sell at lower prices. Each of these 
trends promises to lop off a slice of na- 
tional income. 

The budget. This appraisal of the post- 
war tax outlook also is considered opti- 
mistic from a budget standpoint. Few ex- 
perts believe that the Federal Government 
can operate on $20,000,000,000 after the 
war. That budget can be outlined as fol- 
lows: 

Interest, $5,000,000,000. 

Ordinary expenses, $1,500,000,000, 

National defense, $5,500,000,000. 

Veterans’ aid, $3,000,000,000. 

Aid to farmers, $1,500,000,000. 

Public works, $1,500,000,000. 

Social Security, etc., $2,000,000,000. 

These items add up to $20,000,000,000, 
but they appear to be conservative in sev- 
eral major categories. National defense is 
expected to require at least $500,000,000 
more. Veterans are promised pensions, and 
higher unemployment benefits already are 


being considered. Farmers are likely to get 
at least another $1,000,000,000. 

Signs thus point strongly to a postwar 
budget of $25,000,000,000 and a national 
income of around $120,000,000,000. That 
set of figures holds little hope for any over- 
all tax reductions after the war. Two wide- 
ly discussed private tax plans rest on an 
$18,000,000,000 budget. One such plan— 
fostered by Beardsley Ruml, father of a 
current-payment tax plan, assumes a na- 
tional income of $140,000,000,000. Another, 
sponsored by a Minneapolis-St. Paul busi- 
ness group, assumes a $120,000,000,000 in- 
come. 

As a matter of fact, any postwar tax 
changes now promise to shift burdens 
rather than to reduce them. The chief tax 
issue after the war will be to decide 
whether to saddle corporations, high-in- 
come individuals or low-income persons 
with the heaviest share of the tax burden. 
Any tax benefit to one group promises to 
dash the hopes of the other groups, and, 
possibly, to increase their taxes. 

American taxpayers soon are to learn 
that war has left them with a heavy Gov- 
ernment debt and high Government oper- 
ating costs that will not permit any general 
tax reduction if the budget is to balance. 
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POWER OF SOLDIER VOTE: 


IMPACT ON COMING ELECTION 


Prospect That Decision in November May Rest With Servicemen 


Big demand for absentee 
ballots. Army-Navy efforts 
to simplify procedure 


The soldier vote is threatening to escape 
from the red tape with which it was bound 
by Congress and State laws. Applications 
for absentee ballots are piling up in State 
capitols. Indiana, alone, already has re- 
ceived twice as many applications for 
ballots as there were service votes cast 
in all of the States in the 1942 congres- 
sional elections. Soldiers and sailors prom- 
ise to make themselves felt in 1944. 

This is not what the politicians expect- 
ed. When Congress passed the soldier- 
vote law, it left the States free to decide 
whether a federal ballot might be used. 
Twenty States agreed to permit its use 
under certain conditions. The others will 
not. The complications of State voting 
procedure were thought to be too much for 
a tired soldier or sailor to worry about. 

But Congress dropped into the soldier- 
vote law a section that said the Army and 
Navy “shall” do various things to give 
those who want to vote a chance to vote. 
One of those is to provide the men of the 
Army and Navy with instructions for vot- 
ing procedure and “all other necessary in- 
formation.” The Army and Navy. have 
long been accustomed to orders. They know 
what to do with them. They obey them. 

Get out the vote. Out of this section 
of the law has grown a get-out-the-vote 
agency of such huge proportions and stud- 
ied thoroughness that it already is the envy 
of the politicians. The Army and Navy 
have trained voting officers in the intrica- 
cies of State laws and have assigned them 
to give advice to about 9,000,000 soldiers 
and sailors of voting age who want to vote. 

Their effort is to make it easy for the 
servicemen to vote in spite of the welter 
of red tape that still surrounds State laws. 
Army and Navy experts have combed 
through State laws, have talked with State 
officials to get interpretations, and have 
worked their findings down into a series 
of simple posters and movie shorts. 

Special voting officers are operating in 
all Army units down to the level of the 
company, and in some cases to even small- 
er units, to give advice to soldiers on how 
to comply with the laws of their home 
States and get their votes counted. 
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Post-card applications for absentee bal- 
lots, which are recognized in most States, 
are delivered personally to all soldiers and 
sailors of voting age. They are not just 
put in a central spot and left there for 
the soldier or sailor to pick them up when 
he feels in a mood that may never strike 
him. The cards are put into his hands. 
For the Navy, this sometimes is proving 
a problem. It has guard crews stationed 
on ships that at times are not heard of for 
months. But it is carrying out this task. 

Voting officers distribute the post-card 
applications for absentee ballots to all 
men in their company of voting age. This 
is the only qualification that they pass 
upon. The rest are in the hands of the 
States. If the soldier or sailor has never 
voted before and is not registered, the 
officer helps him to make out whatever 
forms are needed to qualify him as a voter 
in his home State. 

If the protlem is too tough, the com- 
pany officer puts his question to an officer 
specialist, assigned to each theater of ac- 
tion, who has been especially trained in a 
school set up to equip him to handle such 

* problems. These men know the details. 





They know that every State, except 
Illinois and South Carolina, will accept 
the Army’s post-card application for a 
ballot. In those two States, the soldier or 
sailor must apply for a State application 
for a ballot before he can apply for the 
ballot. Ten States will not accept an ap- 
plication for a ballot before certain dates. 
Some States would mail ballots as early 
as July 8, others not until October. Ar- 
kansas will not mail one before October 
26, and will not count them if they get 
back after November 7. 

Twelve States require the soldier or 
sailor to take special steps to register. 
Four require him to appear in person. 
These are Alabama, Delaware, Florida and 
Louisiana. Four States have not waived 
poll taxes for servicemen. These are Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, South Carolina and Texas. 

One other important point the voting 
officers have to keep in mind. That is the 
date when the ballot has to get into the 
home precinct if it is to be counted. In 
most States, this is November 7. In a few, 
it is a day or so before. But eight States, 
with a total of 103 electoral votes, will 
continue to count soldier ballots after 
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November 7, one of them until as late as 
December 4. If the election is close, the 
result may not be known until more than 
two weeks after election day. 

Two key States, California and Pennsyl- 
vania, will continue to count ballots after 
election day. California, with 25 electoral 
votes, will count service votes until No- 
vember 23, Pennsylvania, with 35 electoral 
votes, will count soldier-sailor ballots un- 
til November 22. The six others, with their 
electoral votes and the last date for count- 
ing, are: Missouri, 15 votes, November 8; 
Colorado, 6 votes, November 22; North 
Dakota, 4, November 22; Washington, 8. 
November 25; Nebraska, 6, November 30. 
and Rhode Island, 4, December 4. 

For most questions, the voting officers 
have only to turn to the various charts 
and manuals with which the Army and 
Navy have supplied them. Even in the 
closer theaters of action, they already 
have finished distributing the post-card 
applications for absentee ballots. This is 
being done now in the continental United 
States. Men on duty in Washington re- 
ceived them last week. 

Records are kept of the men who have 
received post-card applications. If they 
have applied for an absentee ballot before 
September 1, and have not received it be- 
fore October 1, they may vote by federal 
ballot in California, Connecticut. Florida, 
Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts. 
Michigan, Nebraska, New Hampshire. 
New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina. 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island. Texas. 
Utah, Vermont and Washington. 

The eagerness to vote already has 
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caused several hundred federal ballots to 
be thrown out in California, and has 
brought a scattering of other premature 
ones to some States, such as Illinois, which 
have refused to permit their use. The fed- 
eral ballot provides votes only for Presi- 
dent and Vice President, Senator and Rep- 
resentative of the serviceman’s home dis- 
trict, or for Representative at Large. No 
State officials are included on it. 

Problems. Even the training of the vot- 
ing officers, plus the counsel of their supe- 
riors in Washington, has not been sufficient 
to simplify some of the problems created 
by State laws. Voting by servicemen in 
Illinois still is complicated by controversy 
over legal opinions. The situation in New 
York is somewhat similar. 

The New York law calls for distribu- 
tion to State election boards of the names, 
residence address and military address of 
war voters. This the Army and Navy 
could not comply with. There are almost 
a million men and women in the services 
from New York. It would take a big cler- 
ical staff a month or so to comb out these 
names, and when the list was finished it 
would be incorrect. The Army has 70,000 
changes of address every day, and the 
Navy has 30,000. In lieu of such a regis- 
ter, the New York law permits applica- 
tions for war ballots to be received. 

But in New York, as well as in several 
other States, merchant seamen and _ vari- 
ous others performing essential duties out- 
side the country, but not attached to the 
armed forces, may lose their chance to vote. 
The New York Attorney General has ruled 
that merchant seamen do not have the 





right to use servicemen’s ballots in that 
State. In New York, alone, 23,000 mer- 
chant seamen are affected by this ruling. 

The outcome of the election may easily 
rest upon the degree of success that serv- 
icemen achieve in voting. That they get a 
chance to vote, insofar as military neces- 
sity will permit, is made not only the duty 
of the voting officers assigned to their 
units, but of the commanding officers. In- 
structions from the War Department to 
the officers down the line are specific: 

“The responsibility for providing to sol- 
diers and attached civilians an oppeortu- 
nity to apply for a ballot and to vote if 
they desire rests with all commanders, but 
particularly with company and similar unit 
officers. 

“Offering an opportunity to vote is not 
a routine administrative task. The exer- 
cise of his voting privilege intimately con- 
cerns every eligible person desiring to 
vote.” 

All polls have indicated that the great- 
est strength of President Roosevelt lies in 
the age group that now comprises the bulk 
of Army and Navy. The most recent poll 
of Fortune magazine indiacted that in 
the 21-to-34 age group, 57.4 per cent sup- 
port Mr. Roosevelt, and 39.9 per cent 
favor Thomas E. Dewey. Other polls have 
given the President a larger edge. 

How soldiers and sailors vote. however, 
is not the job of the Army and Navy. Nor 
is it the job of the officers to see that the 
men do vote. The men will not be ordered 
to vote, or marched to balloting places. 
But it is being made so easy for them to 
vote that they yet may decide the election. 
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Charting America’s Course 


Vital Issues of League, International Controls Up to Next Congress 


Prices, money, tariffs, 
communication, transport 
as subjects of discussion 


A great backlog of work is being piled 
up for the Congress that will take office 
next January. This will be the Congress 
that decides if, when and how the United 
States is to help in creating new machinery 
for running the world. 

A start is being made this week on the 
task of building a new League of Nations. 
Before long there will be a conference to 
determine how postwar communications 
will be run. Agreement recently was 
reached on plans for a World Bank and 
an International Monetary Fund. Oil. rub- 
ber, shipping, aviation, relief, food. prices. 
tariffs—a whole galaxy of subjects are in 
for attention. 
> Congress in 1945 will face the choice of 
accepting or rejecting the plans now being 
laid. It will make this choice either by di- 
rect decision or by agreeing or refusing to 
appropriate funds. Right now. neither 
Congress nor the public is fully aware of 
the scope of conversations and planning 
under way. 

To glance over the scene: 

League of Nations. The Big Four 
powers, meeting at Dumbarton Oaks. in 
Washington, now are shaping the princi- 
ples on which the new League is to be 
built. Later a full-dress meeting of the 
nations will be held. to approve or disown 
what has been done. The policy of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull is to build up U.S. support 
for the League on a bipartisan basis. Their 
strategy is to lay the main outlines of the 
new League plan before the voters and get 
both parties committed for or against it 
previous to the election. Thus Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Hull hope that the election 
will determine in advance whether the 
U.S. is to join the new League or stay out. 

Rubber. Fate of the new $800,000,000 
synthetic rubber industry in this country 
is at stake in U.S.-British conferences now 
being held in London. These conferences 
are to determine how much crude rubber 
the U.S. will buy in the future from 
British and Dutch areas, and on what 
conditions. The results will confront Con- 
gress with the issue of whether this country 
is to produce her rubber synthetically at 
home or buy it in natural form abroad. 

Commodity prices. Under cover there 
are tentative conferences on controlling 
prices of “basic commodities. The British 
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see this control as essential if the world is 
to have stable money and if the World 
Bank is to have a sound foundation. The 
U.S. is wary, as price control may involve 
production control, putting the Govern- 
ment deeply into agriculture and business. 

Money. The agreements for an $8,800.,- 
000,000 Currency Stabilization Fund and 
a World Bank that could lend as much 
as $8,000,000,000 sharply draw the issue 
of helping foreign nations to buy a large 
quantity of American goods. or selling 


them only a little. If Congress disapproves 
these plans and still wants a big volume 


. 
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of foreign trade, then the alternative is for 
the U.S. to make her own currency ar- 
rangements, country by country. 

Oil. The United States is moving to 
join its first cartel, in the newly negotiated 
Anglo-American oil agreement. The plan 
embodied in this agreement, to divide pro- 
duction in accordance with world demand, 
departs sharply from American practice. 
That practice, somewhat modified in re- 
cent years, is to produce and sell all the 
oil possible, wherever supplies and mark- 
ets can be found. The agreement faces 
a Senate inquiry and its fate is uncertain. 

Shipping. The new Congress will have 
to determine whether the U.S. shall main- 
_tain most of its new merchant fleet and 
precipitate a postwar struggle for shipping 





supremacy, or co-operate with the other 
shipping nations. If there is to be a strug- 
gle, it will be deferred by an agreement now 
reached to continue the Allied shipping 
pool until six months after both wars end. 

Aviation Enough policy decisions are 
being made now to enable the Government 
and air-line operators to complete arrange- 
ments to fly 140,000 miles of world air 
routes in postwar. The plan for a single 
American company to fly all these routes 
as a “chosen instrument” is being dropped 
at least temporarily. Instead, the Govern- 
ment this autumn intends to select many 
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setting the stage for the new League 


air transport companies and ship owners 
to fly the routes. 

Communications. The U.S. is pressing 
for an agreement with Britain this year, 
and with other nations next year, to assure 
unrestricted and cheaper world communi- 
cations. 

Food. An international organization is 
in the making to advise all nations on 
production, distribution and prices of food. 
No controversy is involved. 

Tariffs. The United States is taking the 

lead in the attempt to reduce tariff bar- 
riers hampering world trade. 
. In sum, the new Congress in 1945 will 
go a long way to determine how the post- 
war world will be run, or else it will decide 
to go the nationalist route. 
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5-YEAR PROVED...NATION-WIDE 


ire Recapping Method 


@ General Tire Dealers alone offer you 
the pioneer, scientific recapping method: 
The Kraft System. 19 factory-control steps 
—by factory-trained men on factory- 
specified equipment—using special 
Kraft-designed balancer, gauges, ther- 
mometers and other scientific, quality 


controls —are your guarantee of safe, 


dependable, extra recap mileage up to 


General’s famous Top-Quality standards. 


For controlled quality recapping, right in 
his own shop, take your tires—passenger 
or truck—to your General Tire Dealer, 


Exclusive with Dealers for The General Tire 








REG. U.S, 
PAT. OFF, 


The same Quality...same Extra Mileage... everywhere 








The shrill screech of an air raid alarm brings them’ 
on the run. They vault into the cockpits of their 
Lightning fighter planes... taxi down the runway 
... skyrocket toward the clouds. The “Bomb Bust- 
ers” are at it again! Swiftly, they gain altitude, 
fan out and search for enemy raiders. “There they 
are!” flashes the word. “Nine o’clock! Coming fast!” 
And the “Bomb Busters” sweep to attack, thetr can- 
non flashing fire... In the early days it was defense, 
keeping enemy bombers away from American in- 
stallations. Today, the men of the 54th are on the 
offense, smashing the enemy wherever they find him. 


THE pilot in a fighter plane. . . the gun- 
ner in a tank turret . . . the loader in a 
gun crew ... these are the men we’re 
working for at Oldsmobile. We know that 
their very lives depend on us. And it’s our 
responsibility to put every bit of skill and 
care and “know how” we can muster into 
each Fire-Power product we build for 
them— into each automatic aircraft cannon 
for the Air Forces, each tank or tank de- 
stroyer cannon for the ground forces, 









each high-explosiye or armor-piercing shell 
for the artillery’ and Navy. Thousands 
of these cannopi and millions of these shell 
have already fmet the crucial test of actual 
combat. More recent Oldsmobile prod- 
ucts—inclading precision-built parts for 
Pratt and Whitney and Rolls Royce air- 
craft eAgines—will soon reach the stage 
of full volume production. It is our con- 
stant hope that these, too, will play a 
worthy share in the drive for final Victory! 





OFFICIAL INSIGNE 
54TH FIGHTER SQUADRON 
U.S. ARMY AIR FORCES 


Designed at the very scene of battle, 
this insigne depicts the interception 
job the men of the 54th are trained 
to do. . . smashing enemy bombers 
before they can drop their bombs. 










HELP THE 
“BUSTERS’’ SOCK 
THE BOMBERS! 


Show them you’re behind them as they risk 
their lives for you. It’s not only every Amer- 
ican’s patriotic duty to buy Bonds, it’s good 
business, too. For every three dollars you put 
in today, you get back four after Victory! 


BUY WAR BONDS! 


OLDSMOBILE ”c:** GENERAL MOTORS 
. FIRE “POWER 4S OUR COUSIN ESS 
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OUR NEW BASES IN THE PACIFIC: 
BULWARK AGAINST AGGRESSION 


Military Control of Key Islands as a Safeguard for Future Peace 


Friendly nations to retain 
political rule. Vital role of 
Navy in watching sea lanes 


This country is getting ready to inherit, 
with British and Russian approval, many 
of the island groups of, the Pacific. At the 
same time, the United States expects to 
be given a military interest in Pacific 
island groups that belong to Britain. 
France, Australia and New Zealand. 

Control of the Pacific, thereby, is to fall 
to the United States when this war is end- 
ed. This control will be exercised on the 
basis of co-operation with the other Pacific 
powers, among whom will be Britain, 
Russia, Canada, China and Australia, as 
well as the nations of Latin America. It 
will be. none the less real for that fact, 
resting upon the naval and air power of 
this country. 

President Roosevelt, on August 12. re- 
vealed what is intended when he said the 
U.S. in the future must have forward 
bases nearer to Japan than is Hawaii. 
and intimated that other United Nations 
will want to make their bases available in 
the common defense of the Pacific. His 
revelation ties in with the conference now 
in progress at Dumbarton Oaks, in Wash- 
ington, where tentative plans for the 
shape of future world rule are to be draft- 
ed and where the new responsibility of 
the United States as guardian of the 
Pacific will be recognized. 

In facing that new responsibility, this 
country now finds that many of the island 
groups where Americans are fighting have 
an importance heretofore disregarded. 

Marianas. Possession of the key islands 
of the Marianas group—Guam, Saipan, 
and Tinian—already has put our forces in 
position to spring at the Philippines, For- 
mosa, the Chinese coast, and Japan her- 
self. Of this group, Guam long has been 
owned by the U.S. The others have been 
under Japanese mandate since World War 
I. After this war, the U.S. will lay definite 
claim to the entire group, perhaps acting 
as trustee for the United Nations. 

Marshalls and Carolines. Like the 
Marianas, two other groups of Japanese 
mandated islands—the Marshalls and the 
Carolines—are expected to pass under 
U.S. management, either by clear title or 
under a trusteeship. In the Marshalls, our 
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forces have fought on Kwajalein, Eniwe- 
tok, Wotje and Jaluit. In the Carolines, 
the islands of Truk, Ponape, Yap and 
Palau have been bombed, but not taken. 
Most of these islands are atolls and have 
little commercial value, but they are easily 
fortified and form a strategic network of 
sea and air bases. 

Philippines. Even though the Philip- 
pines are to achieve full independence aft- 
er the war, this country will retain naval 
bases and military reservations there. 


defense. This policy will apply to such 
groups as the Solomon Islands, under con- 
trol of Britain and Australia; the New 
Hebrides, controlled by Britain and 
France; New Caledonia and the Society 
and Marquesas Islands, owned by France; 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islands, owned by 
Britain; the Netherlands Indies; Easter 
Island, owned by Chile, and the Galapagos 
Islands, owned by Ecuador. 

All these islands are among the strategic 
outposts of the world that are considered 





THE STARS AND STRIPES RETURN TO GUAM 
. . . this time the trustee will be tough 


These will become forward bases in this 
country’s chain of Pacific defense. 

Kurile, Bonin and Ryukyu Islands. 
Whether the U.S. will lay claim to the 
Kuriles, lying to the northeast of Japan, 
the Bonins, lying to the southeast of Ja- 
pan, or the Ryukyu Islands, lying to the 
southwest of Japan, remains to be decided. 
Russia may want to acquire the Kuriles, 
which adjoin Kamchatka. China, already 
promised Formosa, may want the Ryukyu 
Islands. In any case, the U.S. probably 
will ask for use of bases in these islands. 

Other island groups. U.S. policy, as it 
is being defined by President Roosevelt, 
is not to ask for any possessions of other 
United Nations, but to ask access to their 
island bases, in the name of the common 


important for the future defense of this 
country. The moves now being made by 
President Roosevelt fit in with the report, 
given in The United States -News last 
April 14, of what was planned at that 
time concerning U.S. and United Nations 
access to those outposts. 

Role of the U. S. Navy. The old con- 
cept of Pacific defense laid great stress on 
Pearl Harbor as a single offshore bulwark 
of the U.S. mainland. The Japanese raid 
of Dec. 7, 1941, destroyed that concept. 

Experience of this war has demonstrated 
two things: First, that modern sea and air! 
power in the Pacific needs a whole network 
of “area bases,” with hundreds of landing 
fields located on groups of islands scattered 
over the ocean; and second, that even such 
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a network is insufficient without clear sup- 
periority of sea and air power to use it. 
That is why the U.S., which is rapidly 
acquiring a network of bases and possesses 
a Navy larger than all the other navies of 
the world combined, is to get the main job 
of guarding the Pacific in the future, just 
as the U.S. now is assuming most of the 
burden of clearing the Pacific of Japanese. 

The scheme of defense. Under the 
plans now being mapped, a pyramid of 
military power will extend out from our 
Pacific Coast. The bottom of the pyramid 
will rest on production and man power 
on the mainland. Then there will be shore 
bases—San Diego, San Francisco Harbor, 
Puget Sound. The Panama Canal will be 
an important gateway base, connecting 
with the Atlantic. Out in the Pacific will 
be intermediate bases—in the Hawaiian 
Islands, the Aleutian Islands, the Mar- 
shalls and the Carolines—with complete 
facilities for refueling and repair. At the 
apex of the pyramid will be forward bases 
in the Philippines, the Marianas, the Neth- 
erlands Indies—perhaps also in Malaya, 
Indo-China, Australia, Hong Kong, Kam- 
chatka. On the sea and in the air around 
these bases will be U.S. ships and planes. 

“sSPeace by the sword.” Such a picture 
of overwhelming armed might raises the 
question: From what quarter will come 
the peacetime threat to this country’s 
security in the Pacific? Britain, second 
naval power in the world, never has felt 
able to concentrate that power in the 
Pacific. None of the British dominions— 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada—has a 
navy of any size. China would like to 
acquire a navy, but has none now. Rus- 
sia has shown interest in becoming a 
strong sea and air power, but now gets 
out on the Pacific only with a few planes 
and submarines. No _ Latin-American 
country has a navy of consequence. That 
leaves only Japan. President Roosevelt 
says Japan cannot be trusted for a long 
time to come, but Japan is to be dis- 
armed and shorn of her empire, and sup- 
posedly will be helpless. 

The development of U.S. power in the 
Pacific suggests that this country may be 
going in for imperialism on a big scale. 
But this is disavowed by the President. 
He says that the peoples of the Pacific 
are on their way to working out their own 
destinies and need only be _ protected 
against Japanese aggression. 

Actually, the Pacific policy outlined by 
the President is only a part of the new 
United States ideas of world policy being 
laid before the delegates of Britain and 
Russia in the conference at Dumbarton 
Oaks. These ideas are based on the prem- 
ise that, just as victory in this war can 
be won only by the sword, so also is the 
sword the only sure means of preserving 
the world’s peace. 
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FOUR MAJOR TASKS AHEAD 


Executive’s Attention on War, Peace, Reconversion and Election 


Foreign policy as an issue 
in campaign. Gov. Dewey’s 
concern over ‘imperialism’ 


President Roosevelt is settling into the 
toughest two-month period of work that 
he has encountered in his 12 years in the 
White House. He has set for himself four 
major tasks. They are: Press the war for- 
ward to final victory. Work out an agree- 
ment upon the framework of a world 
peace agency that can win the approval 
of Congress. Decide upon plans for shift- 
ing the nation back to peaceful pursuits. 
And win election to a fourth term. 

The work overlaps, piles up and presses 
down upon his office. Mr. Roosevelt found 
the wicker basket on his desk piled high 
with papers dealing with the varied and 
intricate details of these four tasks when 
he returned to Washington from his long 
trip into the Pacific and Alaska. 

Mr. Roosevelt's work would not stand 
still. While he was gone, there had been 
developments on every corner of the presi- 
dential fronts. The war had been moving 
rapidly, both in Europe and the Pacific. 
This tended to increase the urgency for 
arriving at definite plans for the occupa- 
tion of Germany and Japan after the col- 
lapse, and for a world peace organization 
which would have bipartisan approval. 
Congress already is busy with the prob- 
lems of reconversion and surplus-property 
disposal. Thomas E. Dewey, the Presi- 
dent’s political opponent, is far along with 
his plans for the campaign to oust Mr. 
Roosevelt from the White House. 

The President’s first conferences after 
his return were with Secretary of State 
Hull. Close behind the Secretary came 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Army Chief of 
Staff. A copy of the George reconversion 
bill was at the top of the heap of doc- 
uments on his desk. And Senator Tru- 
man, of Missouri, Mr. Roosevelt’s com- 
panion on the presidential ticket, was one 
of the President’s first luncheon guests. 

Mr. Hull had the problems of an inter- 
national conference, just getting under 
way at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington. 
The Secretary believed that there was no 
deep opposition in either party to the plan 
for an international peace organization 
which he was prepared to present. He had 
assurance from Great Britain that it was 
in essential agreement with his plan. And 
outlines of the Russian plan he had re- 
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—Smith in Tampa Daily Times 


THE $64 QUESTION 


ceived led him to believe that there is no 
serious difference to be resolved there. 
But some of these stories had evoked 
from Governor Dewey a statement ex- 
pressing fear that the United States, Rus- 
sia, China and Great Britain are headed 
for an imperialistic military alliance which 
would coerce the rest of the world. Mr. 
Hull described this fear as “utterly and 
completely unfounded” and said he would 
welcome a nonpartisan talk with Governor 
Dewey on that subject. Mr. Dewey replied 
that he would send John Foster Dulles, his 
foreign affairs adviser, to talk with Mr. 





—Harris & Ewing 
MESSRS. BYRNES & DOUGHTON 
ee « testimony without testimonial 


Hull. Secretary Hull answered that he 
would be delighted to talk with him. 
The Secretary of State has been trying 
to get an agreement that will have the 
support of both parties. He feels that no 
one party can put over such a plan. 

Issue rising. Despite the wish of Mr 
Hull to obtain nonpartisan support for his 
foreign policy, orators are certain to ham- 
mer away at that issue during the cam- 
paign. Mr. Dewey’s statement raised the 
question on the Republican side. And the 
Democrats chose Representative Ramspeck, 
of Georgia to head their speakers’ bureau. 
The Georgian has made numerous speeches 
over the country in favor of a strong in- 
ternational agency to preserve the peace. 
He says he has no wish to inject foreign 
policy in the campaign as a partisan issue 
but believes it cannot be avoided as a basis 
for campaign discussion “if we are to avoid 
another 1920.” 

The President finds his campaign ham- 
pered somewhat by sore feelings inside his 
own party. Some of his old friends will 
work less enthusiastically than in the past. 
The President plans a talk soon with Vice 
President Wallace who was replaced on the 
ticket by Senator Truman. Mr. Wallace 
will work in the campaign. 

So will James F. Byrnes, often called 
Assistant President. But Mr. Byrnes came 
back from Chicago in a mood to part com- 
pany with Mr. Roosevelt as soon as the 
emergency passes. Friends say that mood 
has not changed, although the South Caro- 
linian last week went before Chairman 
Doughton’s House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to advocate, an Administration 
compromise for the George bill on unem- 
ployment benefits during the reconversion 
period. In Congress, a combination of Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats had 
taken command of the measure. 

Mr. Roosevelt has no present plan to 
press at this time for consolidation of the 
Army and Navy, or for legislation to re- 
quire a year of universal military training 
after the war. In a press conference, he 
said nothing will be done about consolidat- 
ing the Army and Navy until the war has 
been won. 

But, he said, the country should give a 
lot of thought to the idea of military 
training. The Government will have plenty 
of housing facilities at camps to take care 
of wounded veterans as well as youngsters 
in training, he said, and the discipline and 
training might be good for them. 
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Tarawa... Kwajalein... Biak ... Saipan . . . Guam—the 
roll call is long of the island strongholds that have reeled 
under the powerful punches of American naval task forces, 
driving relentlessly toward the Philippines, the China Sea, the 
Asiatic mainland and Japan. 


This crushing naval power ranges far because it takes its 
bases with it ...a triumphant achievement of farsighted 
planning, building, equipping and supplying. 

A traveling base is made up of fleets of supply ships, cargo 
ships, tankers, ammunition ships, transports, hospital ships, 
repair ships and other auxiliary craft in support of the fighting 
fleet. Traveling bases make modern task forces self-contained, 
fit for weeks of action in vast stretches of sea without turning 
back to friendly ports. 


Maintaining this huge, complicated naval organization involves 
statistical, figuring and accounting work that never ends. 
Burroughs machines help here, as in hundreds of other war- 
time operations, performing important calculations, producing 
vital records. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY: DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 


FACKWG JHE FUNCA.. 






NORDEN BOMBSIGHTS —Years of experience 
in precision manufacturing are enabling Bur- 
roughs to render an extremely important service 
to the nation by producing and delivering the 
famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
precise instruments used in modern warfare. 


* * * 
FIGURING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES are 


also being produced by Burroughs for the Army, 
Navy, U. S. Government, Lend-Lease and those 
business enterprises whose requirements are 
approved by the War Production Board. 





Back the Bunch Who Pack the Punch! 
BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND TODAY! 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ° NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ° BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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“In proportion as the structure of a@ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tic! that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Title Rep 
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Governor Dewey rendered a public service last week 
when he issued a statement calling for an explanation 
of what the United States Government was planning 
to do with respect to the “general international organ- 
ization” that is to preserve peace throughout the world. 

It is an open secret that for several months our Gov- 
ernment has been working on a confidential memoran- 
dum the text of which has been disclosed to Republican 
as well as Democratic members of Congress and has 
also been sent to other governments for their perusal. 
Only extracts from this document have been made 
public by the President and the Secretary of State. 
Little, however, has been revealed as to one important 
point—how long is the “transition” period to last be- 
fore the permanent organization is to function? 

Governor Dewey had heard rumors that it was in- 
tended to set up a four-power alliance—consisting of 
the United States, Great Britain, Russia and China— 
and that these four powers were to run the “general 
international organization” and permanently dominate 
the other nations of the world. Secretary Hull vehe- 
mently disavowed any such plan and said the rumors 
were “unfounded.” He pointed out that there was no 
intention of setting up a four-power alliance as a per- 
manent organization. 

We, therefore, have both the Administration and 
Governor Dewey in agreement on this essential point. 
There is agreement also on the approach to another 
point—that there must be some kind of a “transition” 
period. Governor Dewey says: 

“I have consistently advocated the maintenance for some 
time after the war of close military cooperation among tha four 
powers, so that if the Germans or the Japanese hereafter seek 
to evade their disarmament we may strike quickly, together and 
with overwhelming might. That is a specific responsibility of the 
victors. It is an essential part of the winning of the war. This 
responsibility to keep Germany and Japan disarmed should be 
shared with liberated peoples, but it cannot immediately be 
delegated to a worldwide organization while such organiza- 
tion is yet new and untried.” 

HOW MR. DEWEY But—and here is the heart of the 

matter—the same dangers that 
VIEWS 4-POWER we DD : likel 
DOMINATION RES: Pe a eee 

to impair public faith in a gen- 
eral international organization if it is dominated by 
four powers must inevitably appear during the “transi- 
tion” period of undefined length. 

Neither Governor Dewey nor President Roosevelt 
has yet gone to the root of this problem of the “‘transi- 


‘OPEN COVENANTS—OPENLY ARRIVED AT’ 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 
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tion” period, but it is interesting to note what Gover- 
nor Dewey said last week about four-power domina- 
tion: 

“The fact that we four have developed overwhelming pow- 
er as against our enemies does not give us the right to organize 
the world so that we four shall always be free to do what we 
please, while the rest of the world is made subject to our coer- 
cion. That would be the rankest form of imperialism. Such a 
proposal would be rejected by the American people. 

“Within the area of peace-loving nations, peace is a task of 
cooperation among equal and sovereign nations. Force is es- 
sential in any realistic program for the permanent mainte- 
nance of peace. But in the long-term solution of international 
problems peace and security cannot be left to the sanction of 
force alone. To leave them exclusively in the hands of a per- 
manent military alliance of four victorious powers would be 
immoral. It would be a denial of the ideals for which we are 
fighting. 

“The millions of Americans are not fighting and dying to 
dominate the world or impose our will upon freedom-loving 
people. We are fighting for our own freedom and to establish 
once and for all the rights of people everywhere to live in peace 
and freedom, safeguarded from the coercion of more powerful 
nations. . . : 

‘‘We must not sink into the abyss of power politics. We must 
rise to a new high level of cooperation and joint effort among 
respected and sovereign nations to work for and to preserve 
the peace of the world through all the years to come, based 
on freedom, equality and justice. 

“The kind of world organization we seek must concern itself 
with the basic causes of world disorder. It must promote a 
world opinion that will influence the nations to right conduct. 
It must develop international law. It must create an interna- 
tional tribunal to deal with international disputes.” 


SHOULD NOT DELAY ys, foods far a it go 
ORGANIZATION OF is any device whereby under the 
WORLD ALLIANCE . a 00 a 

guise of a temporary “transition 
period, the same four powers will organize the military 
strength of the world in such a way as to use the 
general international organization for their own politi- 
cal purposes. 

It may well be asked why it is necessary to wait for 
the functioning of the general international organiza- 
tion. That organization should be established at once 
and begin to operate immediately. Any other scheme 
of deferment or postponement will mean that the four- 
power alliance will get sufficient momentum through 
the “transition” period as to create virtually the same 
situation that Governor Dewey has described. 

The first fallacy on which the “transition” period 
idea is based is the notion that immediately after the 
armistice large standing armies and air forces are go- 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 








VOLTAIRE 
By. s. Pat. Office 
——j 
Governor Dewey’s statement on general international organization 
brings discussion of peace plans into open—Arrangements for He 


Gover- 
lomina- | ing to be maintained for several years either in Ger- 
many or on the doorstep of Germany to watch against 
ng pow- f aggression. This is a faulty assumption because every- 
organize | body knows that when an armistice comes and the 
ap enemy country is taken over, its means of promoting 
“Such af another aggression are taken from it and do not reap- 
pear for many, many years. Actually, after the last 
| task of f war, the German Army was demobilized and its Navy 
e is € Ff was scuttled. Germany was absolutely helpless for at 
natal least a decade. Those persons who are today say- 
ction of | ing that we should have marched to Berlin are merely 
f a per- | creating alibis and excuses for the real causes of the 
ould be § present war. The German people knew they were de- 
} we are F feated. The Army of Occupation was on the Rhine and 
lying tof 29 immense reparation penalty was imposed. Nobody 
n-loving | in Germany had any doubts about it at the time. As 
establish § for the fact that the Nazis came along more than fif- 
in peace F teen years after the Armistice and lied about it, there 
owerful | i; of course, no way to have prevented such propa- 
Ve must § ganda when disseminated by unscrupulous persons. It 
t among § mattered little what the facts of history really were 
preserve ff when the Nazis chose to disregard them. 
, based The truth is that for 15 years Great Britain, France, 
: the United States and Russia were absorbed in do- 
rn itself ; ; ; Ss 
ymote af Mestic reconstruction, and it would have been politi- 
conduct. § cally impossible for the budgets of the various coun- 
interna- § tries involved to have stood the expense of armament 
¢ call during those 15 years. 

. What did happen, of course, was 
course, | GOVERNMENTS that in 1933 when Hitler rose to 
der the STOOD IDLY BY power and millions of Germans 
sition AS HITLER ARMED 10 were starving and hungry 
uilitary F and jobless looked upon him as their savior, the other 
oe the governments of the world stood idly by and let him 
politi- develop a rearmament program. The politicians in 
; each of the countries, including our own, refused 
jait for F to see this menace. They are the ones who are respon- 
;aniza § sible for the present war and no amount of argument 
at once F from publicists and international experts who are trying 
scheme J to blame this or that provision of the League of Na- 
e fout- 7 tions or what happened in 1919 can-erase the fact that 
nrough F ;, February 1933 Hitler came into power and from 
€ sam€ 7 1933 to 1939 the major governments of the world did 
not do their duty in defending civilization against the 
coming aggression. 
ter the We know that when Japan started on her course of 
are 80 F aggression in 1931 the United States spoke out forth- 
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“transition” period could mean four-power domination 


rightly against that step. We know, too, that there were 
public expressions of protest when Italy invaded 
Ethiopia. But where was the.character and courage of 
Allied statesmen in 1936 when Hitler marched into the 
Rhineland? Everybody knew that the rise of aggres- 
sive military power in the Axis nations was bound 
sooner or later to drag the whole world into war. 
LET'S BE CLEAR = a. be clear about 
ABOUT MEANING Ww. at we mean by a “transition 
OF “TRANSITION” gen and also what we mean 
y military collaboration during 


. such a period. And let’s not confuse the two things lest 


by the device of a “transition” period the world be put 
under the domination of four governments for an 
indefinite number of years whilst all the smaller na- 
tions begin to nurture the grievances of frustration and 
the suspicions that inevitably lead to counter-alliances 
or other measures of self-protection. 

The famous phrase of President Wilson—‘open 
covenants, openly arrived at”—has a special meaning 
this very month for official Washington. Governor 
Dewey’s statement,:of course, forced the discussion 
into the open. The Democratic politicians in Wash- 
ington who attacked him as attempting to “sabotage” 
the forthcoming conference of the four Allied powers in 
Washington, were tactless. Instead of criticising the 
New York Governor for his statement and implying 
that nobody except the Administration may discuss 
these issues publicly, they should have welcomed his 
willingness to discuss frankly and openly the major 
issues of the peace so that the American people can 
be assured of the cooperation of the Republican Party 
this time in the formulation of a peace plan. 

Secretary Hull, who has labored faithfully to keep 
this subject out of partisanship, was quick to say that 
he welcomed a conference with Governor Dewey or his 
representative. John Foster Dulles, named to repre- 
sent Governor Dewey, is one of the ablest men in 
America on the subject of international affairs. 

What we really need is a universal organization to 
maintain peace composed of equal sovereign nations. 
but with the larger powers so definitely conscious of 
their responsibilities as to make it possible for the 
general international organization to invoke at any 
moment sufficient military strength to squelch all ag- 
gression from any quarter, including any that may 
develop among the larger nations themselves. 




















It takes 10 tons 
a day to keep this 


gun in action! 


in the battery, and their supplies. 

As thousands of these big guns roll 
up to the front to blast enemy posi- 
tions, the job of Erie and other Amer- 
ican Railroads becomes bigger and 
bigger. 

For it is the immediate responsi- 
bility of your railroads to keep not 
only these guns and sup- 
plies, but hundreds of 
thousands of other items, 
rolling from the produc- 
tion lines to the battle lines. 

With the continued help 
of the public, shippers, and 
government agencies, your 
railroads will keep the 
vital war loads rolling on 
to hasten the day of victory. 


O put a single 155 mm. gun in 
action at the front and maintain 
it for a year, requires a total of 3603 
ship tons. 
That’s an average of nearly 10 tons 
of transportation a day for each gun! 
And, this doesn’t include trans- 
portation of the 134 officers and men 
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Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 

















Lro and Com 
of Mational Issues 


U. S. Sovereignty 
In the Pacific: 
Editors’ Comment 


The plan indicated by the President at 
Bremerton, Wash., for U.S. use of for- 
ward bases in the Pacific to safeguard 
peace without interference with existing 
sovereignty of friendly nations finds com- 
menting editors generally in agreement. 

“More bases we shall need. But . . 
close alliance . . . with strong powers which 
share our interest in preserving order 
is the real key to security,” say the New 
York Times (Ind.). However, this news- 
paper calls it “a mistake to let our 
thoughts run in the direction of believing 
that any base at a great distance . . . can 

. become a sure protection on the home- 
land.” 

Proposals that U.S. should seize the 
bases, rather than maintain them in co- 
operation with its allies, are “highly remi- 
niscent of . the imperialists of fifty 
years ago,” in the opinion of the Christian 
Science Monitor (Ind.), which expresses 
disbelief that “American opinion will ever 
sanction any such extreme course.” 

But the New York Daily News (Ind.), 
advocating U.S. possession of the man- 
dated islands, predicts that “it is too much 
to expect... that the British, Australians 
and Dutch will grant base sites to us in 
the beauteous possessions we are doing so 
much to hand back to them.” 

The Chicago (II.) Sun (Ind.) applauds 
the President’s not adopting “the trucu- 
lent policy of grab which some of our na- 
tionalists advance as a_ substitute for 
peaceful co-operation.” 

The Boston (Mass.) TZerald  (Ind.- 
Rep.) , seeing potential controversy in the 
President’s sketch of policy, asks: “If the 
islands we are to acquire are to be bases 
rather than colonies . . . can we hope that 
other Pacific islands will be administered 
as liberally? . . . Will the Pacific powers 
agree to an intercolonial free trade and an 
oceanic defense league? . . . How readily 
will the other nations consent to our ideals 
of self-development of subject peoples, and 
how much real interest will the Americans 
have?” 

Welcoming the plan for a system of col- 
lective security against Japan, the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Plain Dealer (Ind.-Dem.) de- 
clares: “If we make it clear to all the peo- 
ples of the Pacific . . . that we are helping 
them to work out their own destinies . . . 
we will have taken the greatest possible 
step toward insuring stability in peace. 
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The flexible flame-resistant 
coatings for these airp'ane 
electrical cables are a com- 
bination of Lindol and vinyl 
compounds, 


In this vital die-casting operation, the non- 
flammability of Lindol, as the hydraulic fluid, 
is guarding against fire in case of accident. 


More safety for men and materials! Lindol is one of the 
important chemicals pioneered by Celanese. It illustrates 
an essential angle of modern synthetics—the ability 

to overcome the inherent weaknesses of a “natural” 
material, while adding to its advantages. Lindol can 

be termed a “synthetic oil’. It is non-flammable, non- 
oxidizing, non-volatile, non-corrosive. Translated 

into uses, there is almost no end to its vital applications. 
First and foremost, today, it gives the flexible, electrical 
cable coatings for warships and planes their flame- 
resistant characteristics. As a lubricant additive, it saves 
motor wear by increasing film strength and acting as 

a solvent for resinous deposits. As a straight lubricant at 
critical points, it can prevent fires and save life, mate- 
rials and equipment where there are hazards of oxidation 
and flammability . . . Celanese Chemical Corporation, 

a division of Celanese Corporation of America, 

180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA...Textiles... Plastics... Chemicals 


Cate Song it Li TO 


UT of the West they have come, an army 
of flying men in a vast armada of planes, 
bent on a mission of liberation. 


Conquered peoples have heard the drone of 


their engines, and looked up in new hope. 


Oppressors have felt the weight of raining 
bombs, and seen inevitable doom in the endless — 
flow of American power and wrath. 


It is a fitting thing that one of our mightiest 
weapons in this air armada is a bomber named 
the Liberator. 


And it is a proud though sobering task to 
build the engines from which such planes get 


their power. TT 
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To date, more than 50,000 of these engines ‘ CK WIL BunLD THEM 
have come from Buick plants, enough to power \ 

12,500 bombers, whose battle song of libera- 

tion is heard over every American battle front. 


But we know, here at Buick, that our task is 

not to be measured in terms of numbers so i 
much as by the way our work lives up to the POWE RS THE LIBERATOR 
expectations of American flyers. *With Buick-built Pratt 6& Whitney air-cooled, valve-in-head aircraft engines 


SPECIAL NOTE to families, 
So far, we are told, they have found that fiends and Libdlieeks ae 
work good. members — Buick will be glad 
to furnish you, without cost, a 


And good we intend to keep it till the battle full-color reprint of this adver- 


song of the Liberators is heard in triumph tisement suitable for mailing 
or framing. Address: BUICK 


around the world. MOTOR DIVISION, FLINT 2, 
MICHIGAN, 


The Army-Navy “E”’ proudly flies over all Buick plants. 


BUICK owision or GENERAL MOTORS — 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
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FOR THE FIGHTER... ano wis preams 


The fighter must have something to fight 
for as well as something to fight with. It is 
industry’s task to back him with weapons 
today and tools tomorrow. 


Blaw-Knox makes its own long list of war 
weapons, as well as basic equipment to aid 
other manufacturers in their war efforts. 
When the international reconstruction 
program begins, Blaw-Knox will supply 
a wide range of equipment to speed it. 
Blaw-Knox leads in many fields. For 
AMERICAN INITIATIVE 


AND INGENUITY oa 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE seston 
Rolls and Rolling Mill Machinery 


NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, : 
Heat and Corrosion-Resistant Alloy Castings 


SPECIAL ORDNANCE DIVISION, 
Bofors Anti-Aircraft Gun Mounts and Mechanisms 


A PACEMAKER FOR 


example: rolls, mills and other essentials 
for the ferrous and non-ferrous industries 

. highly specialized fabricated products 
for railroads, public utilities, the electronic 
and construction industry and industry in 
general. For the chemical and process in- 
dustries Blaw-Knox produces all types of 
equipment, even complete plant units. 


Whatever your plans perhaps Blaw-Knox 
products and services can be useful to 
you. Let us discuss it at your convenience, 


WANOX 


COMPANY 0759 FARMERS panes 


PirTsBURGH, PA. 
PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION, 
Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills 
’ POWER PIPING DIVISION, Prefabricated Piping Systems 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION, Chemical &. Process Plants & 
mipment, 
Products 


io & Transmission Towers. . al Industri 
COLUMBUS DIVISION, bein ta iia 


pepe. Constriction Equa emis Plant 


cent 
port 


A typical example of Blaw-Knox design and con- Eve 
struction for the Chemical and Process Industry. 


Buy More Wer Bonds and Stamps 
UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION, 
Steel and Alloy Castings 


MARTINS FERRY DIVISION, 
Bofors Anti-Aircraft Gun Mounts 


BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION, | 
Automatic apetaciecs and Deluge Systems 


Five Blaw-Knox Plants hoe been awarded the Army-Navy “E” for war production excellence 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN MOUNTS 


GUN SLIDES DING BARGES. AERIAL BOMBS 
-AST ARMOR FOR TANKS & NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


A.FEW VICTORY PRODUCTS 
POWDER PLANTS 





PIPING FOR NAVAL ‘VESSELS 
L PLANTS 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS 











Less pressure for pay 
increases expected when 
war orders are cut back 


Signs still point to the Administration 
holding firm against any general wage in- 
crease in the months ahead. Growing agi- 
tation from labor unions to break the 


“little steel” formula are not weakening ~ 


the official position that wage rates, in 
general, should not rise higher than 15 
per cent above the level of Jan. 1, 1941. 

Actually, officials in charge of wage 
policy are fighting a delaying action 
against the unions. The War Labor Board 
still is considering the steelworkers’ peti- 
tion for a general wage increase, and there 
are no signs of an early decision. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics is working on a 
new index to measure changes in wage 
rates, and that probably will take several 
weeks before it is completed. Neither the 
President nor his top aides—War Mobili- 
zation Director Byrnes and Stabilization 
Director Vinson—give any indication of 
yielding to workers’ demands. 

Meanwhile, the War Labor Board lets 
it be known that it will not listen to new 
arguments for cracking the wage formula. 
The United Auto Workers Union has been 
notified not to present such arguments 
when their case for a raise in 70 General 
Motors plants comes up for hearing. A 
WLB panel already has recom- 
mended against a general in- 
crease. 

Take-home pay. Government 
wage data, in fact, give little 
support to union arguments 
that wages should increase. 
These arguments are based on 
the contention that living costs 
actually have increased 45.3 per 
cent, instead of the official re- 
ported increase of 24 per cent. 
Even if union arguments are 
accepted, most workers still 
have realized a greater gain in 
earnings. 

Weekly income of steelwork- 
ers has increased more than 50 
per cent, according to BLS fig- 
ures. Automobile workers have 
gained more than 46 per cent; 
rubber workers more than 49 
per cent. These situations are 
true of factory workers, gen- 
erally. 
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HOLDING THE LINE ON WAGES 


Signs That Administration Will Stand Firm by ‘Little Steel’ Formula 


Authorized increases. Furthermore, 
WLB frequently has warped the “little 
steel” formula to grant increases in spe- 
cial situations. These raises have been al- 
lowed to correct inequalities in plants and 
in industries, to enable employers to keep 
their labor force, to attract workers into 
war plants, and to adjust “substandard” 
wage payments. 

Chances are that, if steelworkers get any 
increase, it will be granted on one or the 
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HOME-FRONT BOOBY TRAP 


DAY: THE WAGE LINE WILL BE HELD 


other of these grounds. WLB then could 
pacify the steelworkers’ union without 
opening the door to general wage demands. 

Pressure for higher wages also can be 
expected to subsidé when heavy cutbacks 
take place in war contracts. At that time, 
unions will be more concerned with main- 
taining employment and current wages 
than in boosting them. 


Strikes. Wage demands from workers 
and demands for increased output from 
workers erupted into a series of wartime 
strikes that forced the White House to 
take action in two cases. 

Office of Defense Transportation was 
ordered to operate 103 Midwest trucking 
companies to avert a transportation tie- 
up. Truck operators walked out because 
the lines failed to obey a WLB directive 
to increase wages 7 cents an hour. The 
companies contended that they could not 
afford the increase. ODT was ordered by 
the President to meet the increase, but 
only out of “net operating revenue” of the 
trucking companies. 

Five machine shops in San Francisco 
were seized by the Navy after the AFL 
International Association of Machinists 
refused to order machinists to work over- 
time. The overtime ban was invoked when 
employers refused to extend .an expired 
union contract retroactively. Workers con- 
tinued to defy the Navy, and Rear Ad- 
miral Harold G. Bowen began 
certifying for induction into mil- 
itary service those who refused 
overtime work. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., the Army 
and Navy sent 249 servicemen 
into two ship-repair yards as a 
result of a walkout of 400 la- 
borers. The laborers struck in 
protest against a WLB order 
that granted wage increases to 
skilled workers, but no increase 
to laborers. Work also stopped 
for three days in a submarine 
plant at Groton, Conn., when 
an independent union called a 
strike, although workers voted 
against the strike, 6,344 to 
1,717. Union leaders contended 
that a majority of the union 
members who voted approved 
the walkout. 

At one time during the week, 
61,000 war workers were idle. 
Dissatisfaction over wages ap- 
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... takes 1,250 pounds 
of sub-zero 


Wie at Work 
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> WHEREVER YOU LIVE, you’ve probably 
enjoyed the delicacy of fresh frozen fish 
out of season. But do you realize the 
vast quantities of ‘‘Air at Work’’ it 
takes to deliver those tender, tasty mor- 
sels to your table? . . . with all their 
ocean-deep flavor intact? A leading 
producer tells us that each pound of 
seafood requires 14,400 cubic feet of 
Sturtevant engineered air in his quick- 
freeze process—that’s 1,250 times its 
own weight of ‘‘Air at Work’’! Take a 
quick trip with us through the steps 
that make quick-frozen fish a palatable 
reality ... 





1. ABOARD A TRAWLER — or at a dockside 
plant —still-gasping fish are filleted —plunged into 
pore-sealing brine—packaged—racked on hand 
trucks. And then—smack at the height of their 
flavorful best—‘‘Air at Work” takes over the 
task of arresting nature’s aging laws . . . freezing 
in just-caught freshness till the fish reaches your 
table—weeks, or even mon ths later . . . 





2. IN THIS TUNNEL, a wall of 24 Sturtevant 
fans blast air—cooled to minus 32° below zero—at 
and through, the cartons of fish. Constant criss- 
crossing of this arctic air current speedily exhausts 
the heat of the fish . . . freezes them uniformly 
without the formation of flesh-bursting ice par- 
ticles—the secret of successful quick-freezing ... 





3. HERE IS ONE of the 24 Sturtevant Axiflo 
Fans that whip up 96,000 cubic feet of sub-zero air 
a minute to help make economical straight-line 
production possible. They occupy but a fraction 


of the space needed for other types . . . greatly 
reduce both installation and initial fan costs . . . 
are a modification of a revolutionary design now 
going aboard U. S. Warships exclusively! 





WHEN COST PLUS gives way to “what’s the cost?” in the post-war compet- 
itive world, you’ll most likely find many operations where“‘Air at Work” 
will help you better your products... better your profits. And Sturtevant 


is ready to work with you or your 
post-war planning committee— 
NOW—to ready the plans that 
will Put Air to Work to air condi- 
tion, heat, dry, convey, ventilate, 
control dust and fumes or burn 
fuel more economically. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park »* Boston 36, Mass. 

















peared to be the cause of the major walk- 
outs, but short-iived strikes in the Detroit 
auto area were reported to be caused by 
company attempts to discharge workers 
who failed to increase output. 


Veterans’ jobs. Employers can ex- 
pect increasing disputes over restoring 
jobs to veterans, and there may not be 
much that they can do about it. The rea- 
son is that Selective Service officials and 
union leaders are at loggerheads over vet- 
erans’ job rights. 

Selective Service contends that a vet- 
eran is entitled to his job, even if the em- 
ployer must discharge a civilian worker 
with higher seniority rights. Union leaders 
hold that a veteran’s seniority should ac- 
cumulate during the time he spends in 
service, but that he is not entitled to 
“bump” a worker with higher seniority to 
get back his job. 

At the root of the dispute is interpreta- 
tion of the Selective Service Act. Officials 
contend that the law definitely promises 
the veteran his old job. Union leaders 
argue that the law merely guarantees a 
veteran the right to compete on equal 
terms with other workers for available 
jobs. 

This problem has not yet become acute, 
since most returning veterans are seeking 
new jobs. When demobilization and cut- 
backs increase, however, employers can 
expect increasing trouble over this issue 
Right now, they face possible legal action 
from the Government if they accept the 
union viewpoint, or face the risk of a strike 
if they follow Selective Service policy. 

Meanwhile, employers are told by the 
War Manpower Commission that they can 
disregard employment ceilings in rehiring 
veterans. The obligation to veterans is 
held to override any restrictions on em- 
ployment. WMC area directors are in- 
structed to permit veterans to be rehired 
provided that additional employes do not 
exceed the number of workers that nor- 
mally would be expected to quit in a two- 
month period. 


Job trends. Need for tightened labor 
controls to shift workers into war plants is 
explained by figures released by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and War Man- 
power Commission Chairman McNutt. 

Mr. MeNutt reports that the “priority 
referral” program, which channels hiring 
through the U.S. Employment Service, 
resulted in only a 2 per cent increase in 
employment between June and July in 121 
war plants. A total increase of 13 per cent 
is needed by October 1. 

BLS figures indicate that employment 
in durable-goods industries, which include 
most war plants, dropped 100,000 between 
June and July, while employment in the 
nondurable-goods group increased by 29, 
000. This report tends to support the 
Army-Navy contentions that workers are 
looking for peacetime jobs. 
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Cut-away view of 
New Departure 
Ball Bearing 
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Ball Bearings to destroy 
Ball Bearings 


At least twenty ball bearing plants in four- 
teen or more cities of Fortress Europe 
have been blasted again — and again— 
as the quickest way to stall most enemy 
war production. Because wherever shafts 
turn, for the enemy as well as for us, 
ball bearings are utterly indispensable. 


And this continuing job is being done by 
thousands of great bombers —each func- 
tioning with thousands of ball bearings 
—from nose to tail. 


They are vital parts of every plane, tank, 
warship, fire control, landing craft. Even 


DIVISION OF GENERAL 


MOTORS ° 


after breaking world’s production re- 
cords, New Departure is still hard press- 
ed to satisfy the demands of our Army, 
Navy and our allies. 


Such an unprecedented demand is an 
accurate index of ball bearing efficiency 
in bearing the loads, maintaining precise 
location of moving parts, reducing fric- 
tion and wear to an absolute minimum. 


A New Departure engineer is your as- 
surance of bearing performance. Consult 
him while your designs are in the form- 
ative stage. 


BRISTOL, 





CONNECTICUT 
WS Soles Branches: DETROIT, G.M. Bldg., Trinity 2-4700 « CHICAGO, 230 N. Michigan Ave., State 5454 * LOS ANGELES, 5035 Gifford Ave., Kimball 716! 





AWARDED TO PLANT 
OPTICAL DIVISION 


Jewels of Today 
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MILITARY OPTICAL INSTRUMENT 
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Cameras and Optical Instruments 





_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S Pat. Off 


With a big cut in war output expected 
after the German collapse, differences of 
opinion have arisen as to the Govern- 
ment’s procedure in making decisions with 
respect to reconversion of war production 
plants to civilian use. Whether individual 
manufacturers having munitions-free fa- 
cilities and man power should be allowed 
to proceed now with peacetime produc- 
tion, or wait until all competing plants in 
their field are ready is a question of 
great importance. 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion, The United States News asked 
businessmen and Government officials: 


Should the Government delay re- 
conversion in any war industry until 
all competitors are ready to resume? 


Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 


Albert Bradley 


Detroit, Mich.; Executive Vice President, 
General Motors Corporation, 
answers: (by telegraph) 

We do not believe it practicable for the 
Government to delay reconversion of any 
war industry until all competitors are ready 
to resume. As labor 
facilities become 
available, they should 
be used in order to 
provide employment, 
thereby — supporting 
the economy and re- 
lieving shortages of 
goods. 

When _ production MR. BRADLEY 
is resumed on a re- 
stricted basis each manufacturer should be 
given a quota on the historical competi- 
tive basis. Companies whose facilities are 
engaged in war work should be permitted 
to subcontract wherever possible, and, if 
unable to complete quotas on time, should 
be allowed to carry over the uncompleted 
portion for a reasonable period. 

Many companies are currently being 
asked to take new war assignments and 
their commercial position should not be 
penalized by allocating the business to 
competitors or others who are not accept- 
ing similar war assignments. 


F. H. Fenn 


Butler, Pa.; President and Genera! Man- 
ager, American Bantam Car Co., 


answers: 

I do not believe the Government should 
delay reconversion in any war industry 
until all competitors are ready to resume. 
On the contrary, I believe that manufac- 
turers should be permitted to reconvert as 
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*PNEUMATI 
SHOCK ABSORB! 


C-HYDRAULIC 


NG LAND! 


LIGHT LANDINGS 
for Missions of Mercy 


Evacuation of wounded by aircraft has been a major 
development of modern warfare, greatly increasing 
the odds of speedy recovery .. . Wounded men, 
above all, are grateful for the uniformly gentle 


landings provided by Aerols*. . . The ability of 


Aerols to cushion landing shock on these 
flying ambulances forecasts the safety and com- 
fort they will provide in after-the-war aviation. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CoO. 
“PIONEERS FOR 50 YEARS” 

AIRCRAFT DIVISION © *© CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 

Also manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools, Cle-Air shock absorbers 


for vehicles, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction. 


Speed Victory! Buy MORE War Bonds and Stamps 
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“A CLEAN, SMOOTH FLOOR 


The records show that most of the enormous loss in man-days of 
production due to industrial accidents is preventable. Injuries 
due to falls -- nearly one-fifth of the compensated total ! -- without 
question could be reduced substantially through more rigid 
methods of floor care. The irregular, slippery surfaces of grease- 
caked floors are a constant hazard to worker safety, and they 
decrease worker efficiency through strain of walking on an 


unsafe surface. And of course such floors slow up trucking and 
are a fire hazard as well. 2 


It takes powerful scarifying brushes, like those with which the 
Finnell 84-XR Industrial Dry Scrubber is equipped, to properly 
rout embedded accumulations of dirt, oil, grease, and shavings 
. .. and to do the job in least man-hours. The Finnell 84-XR is 
ten times faster than hand-spudding! Has a special type of 
switch that reverses the motion of the brushes and re-sharpens 
them automatically. The machine is adaptable to wet-scrubbing, 
steel-wooling, waxing, and polishing. 


For free floor survey, literature, or consultation, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3708 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ontario. 


Speed Victory... buy Bonds 


BRANCHES 


FANMELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ nc 











PRINCIPAL 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 








rapidly as their facilities are no longer 
needed in connection with the war effort, 

It seems to me that any other policy 
would result in widespread unemployment, 
and would be extremely disastrous to 
manufacturers whose war contracts have 
been terminated or have been completed. 


George T. Christopher 


Detroit, Mich.; President, Packard Motor 
Car Company, 


answers: 

The Government should delay reconver- 
sion in any war industry, or with any in- 
dividual company in the industry, only un- 
til equipment, men 
and materials are 
available for the man- 
ufacture of civilian 
goods. 

However, the Gov- 
ernment should co- 
operate with  indi- 
vidual companies in 
each industry to the 
end that those that 
need the greatest assistance for reconver- 
sion should get it first. 

Priorities for necessary equipment and 
materials should be given to those com- 
panies having the greatest need for them 
so that they can proceed with their civilian 
business and the continued employment 
of people. In this way, the inequalities that 
might arise, because some companies would 
finish their war work earlier than others, 
could be equalized. 


MR. CHRISTOPHER 


Donald M. Nelson 


Washington, D.C.; Chairman, War Pro- 
duction Board; Former Executive Vice 
President, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 


answers: 

In answer to the question raised in your 
letter, I am glad to quote below a relevant 
paragraph from a letter which I wrote to 
Senator Maloney last 
March. 

“Tt would certainly 
be convenient, as well 
as fair, to allow all 
manufacturersineach 
industry to resume 
production at the 
same time, but this 
is, of course, a physi- 
cal impossibility, ow- 
ing to the varying degrees to which com- 
panies are engaged in essential war work. 

“It goes without saying that the tre- 
mendous impact of war on the economy is 
bound to produce hardship for some busi- 
ness concerns, as well as for other elements 
in the society. Obviously the Government 
cannot entirely prevent such hardships, 
and the controlling factor in laying down 
policy must be the interest of the public as 
a whole, rather than the protection of any 
one group. If, without interference with 


—Acme 


MR. NELSON 
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There's a oreat deal 
more to Houdry catalytic 
“know-how” than has 
‘Vet met industry's eve... 


5 Su ae 





BECHTEL-McCONE CORP. 
Los Angeles, California 





Twenty years of catalytic research have 
centered in Houdry Laboratories a huge 
amount of data on all types of catalytic 
operations. Much of this priceless knowl- 
edge is applicable to industries which 
have not yet utilized the almost un- 


limited possibilities of catalytic science. 
Forward looking manufacturers are invited 
to consult with Houdry’s distinguished 
staff of chemists and engineers for 
mutual exploration of how catalysis may 
be used to advantage in their operations. 


HOUDRY PROCESS CORPORATION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


BOUN a 


CATALYTIC 


PROCESSES jj 
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Houdry Catalytic Processes and the T.C.C. Process are available through the following licens- 
ing agents to all American refiners, subject fo approval by the United States Government. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
New York City, New! York 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 
Boston, Massachusetts 























NEW BUTLER BUILT 


RIGID FRAME 


BUILDING DESIGN 








CUTS CUBAGE 
SAVES STEEL — SAVES MONEY 


At the top isan interior view of the world’s 
jargest recycling plant. The 8,2(0 horse- 
power it houses repressures an oil field to 
maintain high level production. 

When the Butler Steel Building was de- 
signed for it in prewar days, a functional 
requirement made it necessary to make the 
building several feet higher than was other- 
wise necessary. 

Three or four feet of extra height on a 
building 214 feet long and 40 feet wide calls 
for a lot of extra material, time and money, 
just to gain headroom for chain hoists op- 
erating on overhead tracks. 

To functionally fit just such requirements 
in industrial buildings, Butler engineers 
developed a new rigid frame structure. To 
give a clear picture of its advantages, the 
artist has drawn the rigid frame in on a 
separate photographic print of the same in- 
terior view of the recycling plant shown at 





the top. Note that roof trussing is elimi- 
nated entirely. This permits cutting height 
and unnecessary cubage. It saves steel and 
saves money. 

Emerging from the production of thou- 
sands of steel buildings through the war 
years for lend-lease and the armed forces, is 
a coniplete new line of Butler-Built Steel 
Buildings. They are designed to serve better 
functionally than any that have preceded 
them in three decades of manufacture by 
Butler factories. 

Address all inquiries to: 
7496 East 13th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
996 Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Awarded 


BS to Two 
Butler Plants 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Kansas City 3, Mo. 
Galesburg, IIl. * Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


BUTLER BUILT 


STEEL 


PRODUCTS 


STEEL BUILDINGS... TANKS (Storage, Processing and Transport) :.. FILTERS 
STILLS...DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT...RURAL GAS SYSTEMS...SEPTIC TANKS 
GRAIN BINS...FARM EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 





the war effort, we can give a manufac. 


turer in a noncritical manpower area ma- 
terials and parts to resume production of 
things the civilian economy needs, I think 
it is to the public interest that we do so 
without waiting until another concern in 
a critical area is permitted to resume pro- 
duction. 


ufacturer in the critical area, but it would 


be at least an equal hardship on the manu. | 


g 


“This policy may seem hard on the man. 


a 


facturer in the noncritical area if he were ” 


prevented from resuming production, just 


because a manufacturer in a critical area” 


could not so do.” 


Maury Maverick 


Washington, D.C.; Chairman and Gene al 
Manager, Smaller War Plants Corp.; Rep 
resentative from Texas in Congress, 19 
39, 

answers: 

The answer is emphatically “No.” Tha 
is, if we still believe in capitalism and ow 
form of government. 

Some, of course, 
advocate holding of 
on reconversion un- 
til all competitors 4 
ready to resume. Thi 
is the “grandfathe: 
clause.” The right of 
people to  produe 
according to their fa 
cilities regardless of 
what they produce¢ 
in the past or before Pearl Harbor is th 
right of free enterprise. To suddenly tel 
the American public that they cannot pro 
duce anything that they did not produeé 
previous to Pearl Harbor is contrary to th 
concept of American democracy. There 
have been many new inventions and sta 
tling developments along technological line 
which can result in a great opportunity for 
full employment and maximum production 
if given free rein. 


—Acme 
MR. MAVERICK 





By all means, reconversion should get) 


under way immediately just so long as it 
does not interfere with the war effort. In 
this reconversion, small business should be 
given the chance to reconvert first. 


John W. Anderson 


Gary, Ind.; President, The Anderson Co; 
President, Motor and Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Member, Board of Directors 


and Secretary, Automotive Council for War i 


Production, 


answers: 
Any attempts to shackle some manufac- 


(by telegraph) 


turers until all others in their field are 


ready for reconversion implies a continua- 
tion of bureaucratic meddling which, with 
its attendant confusion and waste, can 
only be tolerated while winning a desper- 
ate war. We should retire bureaucracy and 
lift restrictions by its impractical superlit- 
erates just as fast as the urgencies of wat 
permit. 
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OU BUY synthetic organic chemicals almost 
every time you buy anything! 

For example, let’s look at a car. The weather- 
resistant finish is probably made from synthetic 
resins. There’s a plastic interlayer in the safety 
class. Tetraethyl lead in gasoline keeps the engine 
from knocking. In winter, an anti-freeze protects 
the cooling system. Brakes depend on hydraulic 
fluids — and already you may have synthetic rub- 
ber tire-treads. All of these things are made with 
synthetic organic chemicals produced by CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION. 

You'll find chemicals from this organization in 
the drug store... in vitamins, cosmetics, antisep- 
ties, and aspirin. You'll find them in the dry-goods 
store... in rayon and other kinds of cloth. In the 
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furniture store, they are present in plywood, and 
as artificial leather. In the grocery store, the hard- 
ware store, the dry cleaner’s are things made with 
synthetic organic chemicals. 

Within a single generation, this Chemicals Cor- 
poration has developed, and made available in 
commercial quantities, more than 160 different 
synthetic organic chemicals... and in collabora- 
tion with other Units of UCC, is helping to make 
these and many other products more plentiful and 
useful. 

v 
The story of synthetic organic chemistry ...this building up 
of chemical compounds from simpler compounds or their ele- 
ments... . is still in its opening chapter. Technically-minded 
men and women can obtain further information by writing 
for Booklet H-8. “Synthetic Organic Chemicals.” 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION. CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [58 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS 
Electro Metalh 


Haynes Stellite Company 


= . pas bo aro r: on . 


zical Company 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 


The Linde Air Products Company 


PLASTICS 


Bakelite Corporation 


The Oxweld Railroad Service Company _‘ Plastics Division of 


Carbide and 














© 1944 The Studebaker Corporation 


"Those engines sure have the power!”’ 


HE brother of a waist gunner on 
a Boeing Flying Fortress wrote 
Studebaker quoting him as saying: 

“Those Wright Cyclone engines 
that Studebaker builds are really 
dependable and sure have the 
power.” 

Comments like that are fully ap- 
preciated, of course. But Studebaker 
men and women know that what 
count most are the accomplishments 
of the stout-hearted air crews 
and rugged ground crews of 
our country’s warplanes and 
the achievements of our 
fighting forces everywhere. 

In fact, whatever amount 





Awarded Studebaker 
Aviation Division 





of satisfaction the Studebaker or- 
ganization may derive from the 
extent and consequence of its war 
work is always tempered by the re- 
alization that Studebaker is only 
one unit of a vast American fighting 
and producing team on which every- 
one’s effort is important. 
Studebaker takes pride in its as- 
signments on that team. Huge quan- 
tities of Wright Cyclone engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress— 
big multiple-drive military 
trucks—and other units of 
vital war matériel continue 
to stream forth from the five 


Awarded Studebaker 
Automotive Division 


great Studebaker factories. 





UNSUNG HERO OF OUR NAVY 
Aerial radio gunner in a Navy dive 
bomber! One of the toughest jobs of all! 
Let’s show him we're for him and 


x BUY MORE BONDS x 


BUILDS WRIGHT CYCLONE ENGINES 
FOR THE BOEING FIYING FORTRESS 

















(This article represents the result of an 
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Special Kaport 
CHANGE IN PRICE POLICY 


extensive research on a topic of ouf- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


Recognition of Rise in Manufacturing Costs as Basis of OPA Formula 


Efforts to stimulate 
civilian production, but 
avoid inflationary trend 


Writing price tags for new civilian prod- 
ucts is creating a major ‘reconversion di- 
lemma. Manufacturing costs of these items, 
items that have not been produced during 
the war, have risen. Prices must rise, too, 
if production is to be resumed. The ques- 
tion is how high such prices should be 
allowed to go. 

The Office of Price Administration, un- 

der Chester Bowles, is busy making policy 
and writing formulas to cover and restrain 
the price rise. OPA planning, in fact, has 
gone so far that it is possible to foresee 
much of what lies ahead. The OPA plan- 
ning involves the profits of business and 
industry and the amount the consumer 
must pay for new automobiles, radios, re- 
frigerators and a long list of items that 
are to come back into production. Con- 
sequently, what is being done affects nearly 
everyone. 
Objectives. In this situation, OPA ob- 
jectives were determined easily. Prices on 
a long list of items that have been pro- 
duced continuously during the war will re- 
main under their present ceilings. But new 
ceilings must be fixed for the durables, big 
and little, that have been out of produc- 
tion but now are to come back. Prices on 
the new products must be high enough to 
yield a profit that will encourage a high 
rate of production. Such production means 
jobs. But, still, prices must be held down 
to a point that will not gouge the consumer 
or stimulate inflation. Between the two 
points lies a narrow range in which the new 
prices are to be set. They will be fixed 
there under a policy of giving the manu- 
facturer back his costs and a normal profit, 
with emphasis upon the normal. In prac- 
tical application, to cite specific and typi- 
cal situations, the meaning of the new 
policy is this: 

Company by company. Take, first, the 
instance of a manufacturer whose costs 
have increased about 10 per cent. Before 
the war, his product cost $90 and sold for 
$100, leaving him a $10 profit. Now it 
costs $100 to make the same article. Un- 
der OPA’s formula, his price may be in- 
creased to $110. This would-Jeave him ex- 
actly the same profit per unit as in prewar, 
but, as a percentage of cost, the profit 
would be less than before. To increase his 
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AUGUST 25, 1944 








PRICE ADMINISTRATOR BOWLES 








—Harris & Ewing 


There will be a dress rehearsal for the policy ... 


price, the manufacturer first must obtain 
the permission of his OPA regional office. 

Varying prices. Another company mak- 
ing the same article finds that costs are 
up 20 per cent. The same formula would 
be applied. The second manufacturers’ ap- 
proved sales price would be higher than 
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EVEN 
. .. to cope with 


ON PIE—THERE’S A LIMIT 
the coming deluge of consumer goods 


that of the first. But OPA expects demand 
will be so great that such price variations 
will not bother the public. 

Industry-wide prices. In some cases, an 
entire industry will want a single price 
standard for all its members. OPA is will- 
ing, even though it means profit margins 
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Kentucky Straight Whiskey « Bourbon or Rye © This whiskey is 4 years old © National Distillers Products Corporation, New York » 100 Proof 











varying from company to company, to the 
benefit of low-cost producers. It may take 
some time to work out a reasonable over- . 
all price, however. 

Partial reconversion. In this example, 
a manufacturer is still partially tied up in 
war work, but can produce some civilian 
goods. OPA’s idea is that prices on these 
products should yield a very narrow profit, 
since the manufacturer should be dis- 
couraged from abandoning his remaining 
war production. Such a manufacturer’s 
total profit position, from both military 
and civilian production, would be taken 
into account. 

Production volume. Now, take the case 
of a company producing raw materials. 
Its costs are up, but its volume of produc- 
tion also has increased. OPA thinks no 
price relief is necessary, because, although 
the. profit margin may be small, volume 
sales are piling up adequate profits. 

Subletting. A company completely tied 
up in war work wants to get the brand 
name of its peacetime product before the 
public. It can contract to have another 
firm make the article, but probably will 
have to sell such products at cost. 

Distress cases. A new OPA order per- 
mits upward price adjustments for dis- 
tressed manufacturers of smaller durable 
items, such as folding baby carriages, hand 
tools, galvanized ware, mousetraps and 
the like. Such manufacturers may obtain 
price increases if their costs exceed estab- 
lished ceiling prices or if they are faced 
with an over-all loss. The adjustment is 
obtained through OPA regional offices. 
The purpose of the order is to keep such 
firms in production. 

Production rate. As production volume 
increases, costs decline. A point is reached 
at which, at an established price, the com- 
pany breaks even: A still further increase 
in production means profits. OPA wants 
prices so fixed that the break-even point 
will be relatively high. This, it figures, 
would encourage a high production rate. 

Quality. In many lines, and notably in 
textiles, the quality of the materials used 
has deteriorated. The manufacturer can 
improve his quality if he wishes. But he 
can’t raise his prices accordingly without 
the permission of OPA. 

Reconversion costs. The cost of recon- 
verting a factory from war to peace pro- 
duction will receive little recognition in 
postwar pricing. The OPA idea is that 
such costs should be amortized over a pe- 
riod of years, not all at once. 

The burden of proof. In all instances, 
the manufacturer must be ready to prove 
conclusively that his costs have increased 
and show the extent of that rise. The bur- 
den of proof rests upon him. 

In general. Through the methods out- 
lined above, OPA has tried to develop a 
pricing .policy that will be elastic and 
adaptable to the needs of particular man- 
ufacturers and particular localities. It has 
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Consider These Advantages of 
Using Bituminous Coal; 


ECONOMY-~—the average delivered cost of 
bituminous coal is less; costs less to use. 


CONVENIENCE — modern stokers take the 
drudgery out of “tending the furnace” by 
making it an almost completely automatic 
operation. 

CLEANLINESS —bituminous coal burned 


properly and with the proper combustion 
methods is a clean, odorless fuel. 


AVAILABILITY—bituminous is mined in 
24 states of the Union—and there is esti- 
mated to be enough of it underground to 
last three thousand years! 


EFFICIENCY —properly sized bituminous 


provides even, uniform temperatures. 


FLEXIBILITY—bituminous coal meets 
every home heating requirement and at 
less cost. 





Let your architect help you reduce a major household 
expense—save money for you year after year by cutting down 


your fuel bills. 

Let the designer of your new dream home build you a large 
chimney that will accommodate all fuels. 

Then you can burn any fuel. And this, of course, includes 
bituminous coal, the thriftiest of all. 

Bituminous coal is also automatic when used with modern 
stoker equipment. 

That’s why more homes are heated with bituminous than with 
any other fuel; than with almost all other fuels combined. 

Ask your architect to guard your future household budget, 
and assure the comfort of your home with a “flexible” heating 
plan that will permit the use of any fuel. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 




















Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 50 of a Series 
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does your letterhead 
say “SERVICE °°? 


Wartime crowds pack Boston’s world-famous hotel, which once 
catered to Sarah Bernhardt, Ulysses Grant, Charles Dickens, and 
the great seers and poets of New England. Opened in 1856, the 
modern Parker House of today commands a loyal army of friends 


who call it unique in comfort, food, and warm friendly service. 





Expressive of a great tradition is the dignified Parker House 
letterhead on Strathmore paper. With lighter weight paper a 
wartime necessity, quality in your letterhead paper is all-essen- 


tial. The Strathmore watermark is your assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond, and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE 27 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 











tried to draw up a plan that will make 
for minimum dissatisfaction and contro- 


versy. 

The over-all policy is intendedly tem- 
porary. It is to receive a testing and, if 
necessary, an overhauling during the weeks 
just ahead when a small trickle of civilian 
production is expected. As the result of 
this dress rehearsal, OPA hopes to be ready 
to cope with prices for the deluge of con- 
sumer goods that will begin to reach the 
markets a few weeks or months after Ger- 
many is beaten. 

By the time Japan also is defeated, 
OPA thinks civilian goods will be in such 
good supply that pressure for price con- 
trols will slacken in many lines. When that 
point is reached, the controls are to be 
lifted, probably in one line at a time, with 
competition thereafter the governing fac- 
tor in making prices. 

Now, what does this outlook and: this 
pricing policy mean in terms of what the 
consumer must pay for the things he buys? 

Retail prices. As compared with 1939, 
most prices will be up. Generally speaking, 
they will stand at about the level of late 
1941 and early 1942, when the shift to 
war production came. 

Finished goods are expected to cost the 
consumer about 20 to 25 per cent more 
than in 1939. . 

Durables. New automobiles are expected 
to sell at about the prices charged for 1942 
models, or 25 per cent above 1939. Radio 
sets are expected, compared with 1939, to 
be up 15 to 25 per cent; washing machines, 
25 to 35 per cent; vacuum cleaners, about 

5 per cent, and mechanical refrigerators, 
5 to 35 per cent. 

Textiles are to sell at about present 
prices. They have been held under ceil- 
ings during the war. Quality, which has de- 
teriorated badly in many clothing lines, 
may be improved, however. 

Raw materials, too, have been held un- 
der ceilings and are not far above prewar. 
These materials will be available in such 
volume when war production stops that 
little tendency toward a price rise is fore- 
seen. 

Food prices are expected to decline when 
war and relief demands subside. Farm 
prices, which underlie food prices, have 
been permitted to climb higher and faster 
than other prices during the war. The 
tendency later will be for them to assume 
a more normal relationship to other prices. 

Price-trend argument. Although this 
immediate price situation can be foreseen 
clearly, there is little agreement as to what 
the price trend will be over the postwar 
period. Economists and Government off- 
cials are arguing as to whether it will be 
upward or downward. If the trend should 
be upward, toward inflation, the OPA is 
ready to check it with its new pricing pol- 
icy. If downward, the problem would be 
one for other agencies to solve. The OPA 
is ready for its part in the battle of prices. 
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The Travels of a Ton of Ore 








Iron ore is loaded into cars 
built by General American, 
scientifically designed to do 
the job fast and at low cost. 





GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
Chicago 


San _ sae, 


Builders and operators of specialized railroad freight cars 


a 


Bulk liquid storage terminals 


Pressure vessels and other welded equipment 











Precooling service for fruits and vegetables il 












Faia 





made in a plant using General 
American Plate and Welded 
equipment. 


From the ore, finished steel is i 





The steel becomes part of the 
light, sturdy, economical Aero- 
coach busses built by General Fi 
American, 





One by-product of steel-making 
is benzol—chemical of a thou- E 
sand industrial and home uses, 
carried in General American 
tank cars to.... e 





...a@ General American tank 
storage terminal, where it is 
given fast, safe handling. 


One of a series of advertisements designed to 
show General American’s contribution to 
everyday living and our part in the efficiency 


of American Industry during war and peace. 
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Born in tropical 


eane fields 


Born under the Puerto 
Rican sun . . . distilled 
with consummate skill 
.-- Don Q brings you 
the true flavor of the 
tropics. It’s delicious. 
Try Don Qin cocktails 
or tall drinks. 
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DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., 
Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 
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FALLACY OF TAX LOOPHOLE: 
RIGID RULES OF SECTION 772 


Many a businessman in the U.S. is 
going to be unhappy when he learns from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue that Sec- 
tion 722 is not a tax loophole. Section 722 
is that part of the tax act of 1940 and fol- 
lowing years which promises relief from 
the excess-profits tax. 

The promise has been taken so literally 
that 31,000 corporations rushed in with 
claims. They ask the Treasury to return 
$2,700,000.000 that these corporations 
have paid out in excess-profits taxes. 

The Treasury just now is beginning to 
process the claims in quantity. Until now, 
there has been in preparation a handbook 
of interpretations to guide Internal Reve- 
nue Commissioner Joseph D. Nunan’s 
agents in processing the claims. This hand- 
book, closely guarded from the public, 
carries some 150 pages of interpretative 
detail on Section 722. These interpreta- 
tions cover all kinds of situations that are 
cited in appeals from the tax. 

The tax on excess profits is the Govern- 
ment’s principal producer of revenue 
from corporations. It serves to skim off 
the greater part—95 per cent at present 
—of all net income above a base level. To 
determine that base, corporations are per- 
mitted a choice related either to the 
amount of capital invested in the business 


” or to earnings in a prewar period, 1936-39. 


But, because the excess-tax rate is so 
high, Congress was concerned by the plight 
of corporations that might not be able to 
show a “normal” base, either of invested 
capital or of earnings. To ease that situa- 
tion, Congress wrote provisions into the 
law that opened the way to appeals for 
relief. These provisions were broadened in 
the 1941 and 1942 revenue acts. All these 
provisions are in Section 722 of these acts. 
Section 722 has come to be regarded by 
many as a loophole. 

Actually, all that Congress did was to 
provide some opportunities. What most ap- 
plicants for relief have overlooked in the 
act is that the provisions laid down in 
broad terms do not entitle a taxpayer to 
relief. They merely grant him the right to 
prove that he should be given relief. 

The agents will, to a large extent, use 
their own judgment in settlement of 
claims. This is because almost every case 
has something about it that is different 
from every other. Agents are being in- 
structed to take plenty of time. There 
will be no quick disposition of any ‘claim 
that seems, on the face of it, to have 
merit. The background of a claimant’s 
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business will be examined. Books and 
methods of operation are to be inspected, 
The relation of the business to industry 
and commerce generally will be explored, 
The burden of proof will rest on the 
claimant. ; 
Limitations written into the act, broad 
as they are, will permit the agents to re- 
ject many claims after a brief inspection 
of the application for relief. Any appli- 
cant, in the claim filed, must establish 
that there have been abnormally low earn- 
ings in one or more of the base years, and 





—Harris & Ewing 
TAX COLLECTOR NUNAN 
- - . his agents were guided 


that he is penalized by having his war 
profits measured thereby. On the other 
hand, Treasury agents may find upon in- 
spection that earnings have been abnor- 
mally high during one or more of the tax- 
payer’s base years, and that the other years 
in the period were not necessarily low but 
were normal. It is possible, therefore, that 
the earnings of a taxpayer over the base 
period may be adjusted up or down. 

However, Congress had in mind mostly 
taxpayers who would be penalized by ab- 
normally low earnings in the base period. 
These low earnings might be from such 
causes as follows: 

Physical events unusual in the experi- 
ence of the taxpayer. A fire might have de- 
stroyed part of the taxpayer’s plant, 
cutting production for part of the base 
years. The taxpayer would contend earn- 
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Where will the 


United Nations strike next? 


Wherever the next big surprise stories of this war break, you can 
look to The Blue Network to bring you a running picture of un- 
folding events—swiftly, completely, accurately. Look to The 
Blue, too, for the personal dramas of the men who will make 
the news. 


It will be eye-witness stuff: packed with first-hand, on-the-scene 
power. For The Blue has war correspondents stationed in the 
strategic spots of this global struggle. 


Supplementing the work of these men, you can look to The Blue 
for quick handling of the UP, AP, and INS services; for co- 
operation from the BBC; and from the foreign staff of Time-Life 
magazines. 


You can look to The Blue for the most comprehensive, and under- 
standing commentary and interpretation of the news—from some 
of radio’s most respected news analysts—men whose names are 
the “news words” of a new age. 


Look to The Blue for the same sort of news coverage in the future 
which, in the past, has earned it the praise of the press and the 
instinctive appreciation of America’s radio listeners. Look to The 
Blue—and listen to The Blue. 


The Glue Network 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING SYSTEM, PNG « 





BLUE NETWORK 
WAR CORRESPONDENTS 
PACIFIC FLEET 

HEADQUARTERS: 
Victor Ecklund 
William Ewing 

William Baldwin 
Clark Sanders 
SOUTHWEST PACIFIC: 
Clete Roberts 
Arthur Feldman 
CHUNGKING: 

Frederick B. Opper 
CAIRO: Fred Lee 
ROME: Donald Coe 
FRANCE: 

George Hicks 
Herbert M. Clark 
LONDON: 

Thomas B. Grandin 
Harold Peters 
Gordon Fraser 

Ted Malone 
Robert Massell 


BLUE NETWORK 
COMMENTATORS 
Martin Agronsky - Leland Stowe 
Edward Tomlinson + Baukhage 
Earl Godwin - John B. Kennedy 
William Hillman - Ray Henle 
Walter Kiernan - Drew Pearson 
Paul Neilson - Henry J. Taylor 
Walter Winchell + Gil Martyn 
Raymond Gram Swing 


Westbrook Van Voorhis (Time 
Views the News) 
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These are the man-hours 


SAVED with 
Kardex “ fact-power” 


“Fact-power” is conserving millions 
of industrial man-hours—a saving 
that in war contributes to produc- 
tion volume and later will help to 
make better civilian goods available 
to more people. 


“Fact-power” is the product of 
Kardex Visible Systems of Adminis- 
trative Record Control. It correlates 
and simplifies the planning that 
brings together, in the right amount 
and at the right time, ma- 
terials, machines and the men 
who use them, and then 
maintains in efficient bal- 
ance these vital components 
of production. In Material 
Procurement, Machine 
Loading, Production Con- 





trol, Tool Control and Personnel Ad- 
ministration, Kardex not only speeds 
the compilation of necessary data. It 
also furnishes the basis for intelli- 
gent, accurate administration be- 
cause it summarizes facts in visible, 
chart-like form—shows at a glance 
their interrelationship by means 
of exclusive Graph-A-Matic Signal 
Control. 


Let a Systems and Methods Tech- 
nician analyze your admin- 
istrative control needs in the 
light of experience acquired 
in working with hundreds of 
firms, including the majority 
of all Army-Navy “E” win- 
ners. Communicate with 
our nearest Branch Office. 





COPYRIGHT 1944 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 





ings thus were below normal. If the Treas- 
ury agents found, however, in another of 
the base years this loss had been made up 
by good business, the application for relief 
would be rejected. 

Economic conditions of a temporary 
nature, peculiar to the taxpayer or his in- 
dustry. A food processor’s output might 
have been affected by a prolonged drought, 
cutting down the farm produce available 
to him. If a plentiful crop gave him a good 
volume the next year and that year was 
in the base period, the appeal probably 
would be denied. 

A profit cycle differing materially from 
the business cycle, because of conditions in 
the taxpayer’s industry. In a time of gen- 
eral prosperity, a coal producer might have 
low earnings as a result of strikes. The 
Treasury might show from the record that 
coal earnings never have followed general 
business conditions accurately. 

Commencement of business or change 
in the character of the taxpayer’s business 
immediately before or during the base pe- 
riod. An electronics manufacturer might 
not have been established long enough be- 
fore the four-year base period began to get 
an earnings record. This case would in- 
volve much investigation. Some kind of 
arbitrary normal would eventually be fixed 
by the agent. 

Other factors that resulted in an inade- 
quate standard of normal earnings in the 
base period. Perhaps a corporation had 
been engaged in an export business with 
some South American country that had a 
revolution, and the incoming politicians 
barred this company. The corporation’s 
business in this base period year dropped 
to a fraction of its former volume. Treas- 
ury agents would not be content with ex- 
amining this one example, but would want 
to explore the record for other such varia- 
tions in the exporter’s business before es- 
tablishing a normal. 

Besides such general provisions, there 
also are in the act some special provisions 
under which a taxpayer may apply. They 
will require much investigation of each 
claim. These cover such causes as: (1) 
abnormal deductions in the base period; 
(2) abnormal income in the taxable year; 
(3) unusual growth of the corporation; 
(4) average-earnings method not applica- 
ble for some other reason. The war has 
produced many examples that might fall 
under these special provisions. 

Generally, a taxpayer seeking relief 
under Section 722 should remember two 
things: 

To establish certain events or conditions 
will not be enough. It must be proved that 
these events or conditions are the cause of 
an excessive and discriminatory tax. 

The base-period earnings are open to 
adjustment up or down. To fix a normal 
earning rate, Treasury agents may adjust 
an abnormally good year in the period 
downward and may adjust an abnormally 
bad year upward. 
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Have you ever noticed that concrete pavements 
from which all traffic has been barred deteriorate 
more rapidly than identical pavement under con- 
tinuous traffic? 


* 


Highway engineers will tell you that the ravages 
of nature—winter frost ... spring thaws... and 
summer heat—are the most destructive forces they 
have to contend with. 


In fact, highway engineers know that pavements 
thick enough to withstand soil and weather con- 
ditions do not require additional thickness to carry 
even the heaviest of modern trucks with low pres- 
sure tires, scientific distribution of weight and im- 
pact-cushioning springs and shock absorbers, 


LAWS HAVE NOT KEPT PACE 


But, despite progress in highway construction 
and vehicle engineering, many States still retain 
antiquated, restrictive laws that were enacted 
in the days of solid-tire vehicles and old-fash- 
ioned macadam roads. 


The hodge-podge of State laws restricting com- 
mercial motor vehicles—particularly conflicting 
size and weight limitations—takes dollars out of 
your pocket. You eat the food and use the goods 
brought to you by Trucks and Trailers from all 
over the country and the cost of transportation is 
included in the price you pay. 
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Years ago there may have been 
some excuse for smaller size and 
weight limits. But the excuse no 
longer exists. Federal Government surveys have 
found that highways would be built just as thick 
and strong today even if there were only passenger 
cars operating on them. 









World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


Moreover, engineers have proved it isn’t the 
total load that counts... it’s the amount of weight 
on each wheel or axle. That’s why you see big 
Truck-and-Trailer combinations with dual tires 
and three or more axles. By distributing the load, 
Trucks and Trailers protect the highways! 


LAWS CONTRADICT THEMSELVES 


The majority of States recognize this—and all 
but two, Illinois and Tennessee, permit a weight 
of 18,000 pounds or more per axle. 


But, in fourteen States, this doesn’t mean any- 
thing—because these fourteen States also re- 
strict the gross weight of vehicles and load to 
40,000 pounds or less! 


That’s at least one ton less than the safe weight 
permitted by their axle allowances—yet, the gross 
weight restriction is what must be followed.. 


This inconsistency is typical of the contradictory, 
confusing situation facing the man who hauls al- 
most everything you use. 


Further evidence of the unsoundness of our 
highway law set-up is found in the fact that 17 
States have temporarily lifted and standardized 
their restrictions as a war-time measure. 


However, the old hamstringing laws are still 
on the books and will again be enforced after 
the war unless the State Legislatures take ac- 
tion to make them permanent. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT IT 


Since these unfair and arbitrary 
laws hit you in your pocketbook— 
you should know exactly how your 
State stands on this subject. Send for 
the interesting Fruehauf booklet “Are 
the United States United?’—it will 
give you the complete story. Read it— 
then write your State officials, 





Service in Principal Cities 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ¢ DETROIT 32 
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These are just a few, out of thousands, of the men and women who have stepped aside from their 
peacetime occupations to help Bethlehem build a wartime fleet of 1,000 fighting ships and cargo vessels, 
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BURNER Dorothy Temple Williams, GUARD Bernard McEntegart used to TRUCK DRIVER Del B. Elliott, former WELDER Frieda Adolph, a onetime 
of Bethlehem-Hingham (Mass.) be an attorney, now works at Bethle- film actor (The Desert Song), works soda jerker, learned new trade at 
shipyard, is former Powers model. hem’s Brooklyn 56th St. repair yard. at Bethlehem’s San Francisco Yard. Bethlehem- Alameda (Calif.) yard. V 
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SHEET METAL HANDYMAN is ex-hotel- HANDYMAN ELECTRICIAN James H. Del WELDER Janet Darnell was a sculp- RIGGER Louis Scott (Chief White 
man Archibald Rae, of the Bethle- Gaudio, of Bethlehem’s Quincy, Mass. tress,nowhelps turn out ships atBeth- Eagle) employed at the Bethlehem 
hem-Sparrows Point (Md.) shipyard. shipyard, was formerly a butcher. lehem’s Staten Island (N. Y.) yard. ship-repair yard in Hoboken, N. J. 
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BURNER LEADER Lester J. Davis, of | SHEET METAL HELPER Zena Saylor, at MACHINIST Thomas C. Hayes, who  LAYER-OUT Mrs. Evelyn Johnson, 
the Fairfield yard, Baltimore, was the Bethlehem-Sparrows Point ship- | now works at the Brooklyn 27th St. | Alameda yard, one of thousands of 
dancer and nightclub entertainer. yard, is former Kentucky salesgirl. ship-repair yard, is an ex-bartender. Bethlehem housewife - shipbuilders. 
Shipbuilding and Ship Repair Yards...at Quincy, Hingham, East Boston, Mass. ... Staten Island, Brook- WORLD’S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER 
iva, MY. -.. Hoboken, N. J....Baltimore, Fairfield, Sparrows Point, Md....San Francisco, Alameda, 
San Pedro, Calif. Steel, Manufacturing and Fabricating Plants . . . Bethlehem, Steelton, Williamsport, 
Johnstown, Lebanon, Pottstown, Rankin, Leetsdale, Pa.... Buffalo, Lackawanna, N. Y.... Sparrows Point, VOLUMI! 


SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER 


Md...,. Chicago, Ill.... Tulsa, Okla. . .. South San Francisco, Los Angeles, Alameda, Calif.... Seattle, Wash. 
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Plus and Minus 
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Two conclusions that obviously dominate official thinking are these: 
1. Japanese war will cushion the transition of industry from war to peace. 
2. Problems between wars and in postwar will concern deflation, not inflation. 
A basic White House idea is that demobilization after the German war can 
be slow, that order cancellations can be tapered, that much progress can be made 
in shifting 28,000,000 workers and veterans from war to peace jobs before war 
with Japan ends. One war will permit an orderly transition from the other war. 
f That's a reasonable expectation unless Japan should quit not long after the 
German war ends. The official applecart would be upset if she does. 











It is on conclusion No. 2 that there is argument, that there is questioning. 
This is the view that prices will go into a postwar tail spin, that the country 
will move swiftly back into depression requiring Government aid to pull it out. 
View high officials now express is this..... 
Unemployment will rise rapidly after war. That's now seriously disputed. 
Wages will drop sharply as the work week shrinks, with ending of overtime. 
Nobody questions that fact. A sharp postwar drop in national income is expected. 
Foreign trade will drop precipitously from today's $14,000,000,000 level. 
So: Fear will grip workers, will tend to induce hoarding instead of use of 
pent-up war savings, will reduce demand for new civilian goods. To curb fear, 
it will be necessary for Government to do much pump priming at home and abroad. 
That's one side of the picture. It is the side stressed by the planners, 
by those who are doing a sales job on the White House, on some businessmen here. 














Another, more rounded view, holds that you can expect this: 

National income will fall from $154,000,000,000 to about $110,000,000,000 
after both wars end. That will reflect unemployment, wage cuts, etc. 

Unemployment may rise from today's 1,000,000 to around 10,000,000 or more. 
. Domestic and foreign trade will contract for a time. 
| But: Money in individual hands will be staggering in total. There will be 
at least $90,000,000,000 in liquid savings. There'll be more than $3,000,000,000 
paid to demobilized veterans. There will be billions in unemployment insurance 
payments. There will be billions available in Government-guaranteed loans to 
war veterans for starting businesses, buying farms, building houses; other bil- 
lions of consumer credit for individuals buying on installment plan. 

This money will be on hand when individuals have record-breaking wants. 

Merchants will want to restock shelves and will have money to pay. Farmers 
will want cars, tractors, electrification of their farms. Workers with savings 
will want cars, household equipment, often new houses. Manufacturers will want 
new machinery, new plants. Foreigners, often with dollars, will want everything. 

There is nothing in that picture to suggest prolonged postwar deflation, to 
Suggest that there will be a long postwar price decline, a deep depression in the 
early postwar years. More probable is record peacetime boom of uncertain length. 

That's for the period after adjustment from demobilization. 
































There are these other points to be kept in mind..... 
A postwar decline of wage rates will be resisted by unions and Government. 









(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Farm prices are guaranteed at 90 per cent of parity for two postwar years. 

A $250,000,000,000 debt will give Government a stake in the price level; 
will encourage policies designed to hold income and prices relatively high. 

You get an outline of reconversion price policy on page 47. 








A timetable for wartime controls looks about like this: 

Rationing of food probably will end during winter and spring of 1945. 

Gasoline rationing is likely to run through the Japanese war. 

New cars will be rationed until inventories are built to sizable levels. 

Price controls will continue through Japanese war, if Congress agrees; will 
run to July 1, 1945, in any event. Odds are on continuance of OPA into postwar. 

Rent control will go along with price control. 

Yet: In case of both rent control and price control, the official attitude 
favors loosening or ending of controls whenever situations permit. There is no 
intent on part of present officials to keep controls for their own sake. 

Materials allocation by WPB gradually will be eased or ended after end of 
the German war. Some allocation will be continued through the Japanese war to 
assure that war industry's needs are cared for. 

Salary and wage control will end with price control, or not much earlier. 

















In the matter of more immediate reconversion policy: 

The historic base, the prewar share of a market enjoyed by each company, is 
not to be recognized in reconverting; is not to govern when new production 
Starts. WPB's Priorities Regulation No. 25, governing restart of civilian out- 
put, permits newcomers to enter civilian goods fields when freed from war orders. 

Antitrust laws will be a guiding factor in shaping reconversion policy; will 
make difficult the acceptance of many industry plans for reconverting. 

PR 25 won't mean much new civilian goods production immediately. But: It 
is important to businessmen as an indication of policy to apply when production 
can start ina big way. It provides the pattern for reconversion. 





Donald Nelson predicts that when German war endS.eecee 

Industry's war production will fall quickly by 40 per cent; will decline 
from a rate of about $68,000,000,000 a year to around $40,000,000,000 a year. 

Civilian production of industry will quickly increase by about 30 per cent. 

And: As the Japanese war goes on, war production gradually will taper off 
still further as programs are completed. It is very doubtful that war with the 
Japanese will require even 50 per cent of the present effort of war industry for 
many months. That war will become a part-time war. 








You certainly should be thinking in terms of a German war end in 1944, 

When that time does come..... in doing your thinking ahead: 

Demands for wage increases, now being pressed hard, will tend to dry up. 

The draft will cease to be even a minor problem. 

Men seeking work will rather quickly grow in number. Veterans will begin 
to ask for old jobs back. And: where one veteran in four wants his old job back 
today, a much larger percentage will be interested when jobs become scarcer. 

Some advantages will accrue to companies able to reconvert first. 

Prospect is growing that there will not be a general new wage advance before 
the war end, before pressures set in that will make such an advance improbabie. 











Unemployment insurance will continue on a basis of State control. But: A 
chance does remain that there may be Congress approval of a uniform $20-a- 
week benefit to apply in all States for 26 weeks as it affects war workers. The 
White House favors a uniform benefit. Congress is wary, but might be interested. 

Companies expecting a windfall from Section 722, the relief section of the 
excess-profits tax are likely to be disappointed. See page 52. 
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BUT KEEP THAT CUARD UY 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HAMILTON, OH1O0 


THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO. 
THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. 
GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION 
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HOW TO MOVE MEN, MATERIAL AND 
MERCHANDISE SAFELY TOMORROW 


One of the important advantages of Sedgwick Roto 
Drive Elevators and Dumb Waiters is the complete 
i elimination of impact stops. Because the car or 
| load-lifting platform cannot travel bevond a pre- 
determined point even the heaviest load is always 
under complete control. And the most fragile loads 
can be safely handled without danger. Sedgwick 

4 Roto Drive offers many other advantages: 


1. UNLIMITED LOAD-LIFTING CAPACITY. 
2. REQUIRES MINIMUM OVERHEAD AND/OR PIT 


§ CLEARANCE. 
, 3. OPERATES WITH MINIMUM POWER OUTPUT 
' REDUCING COSTS. 


Sedgwick Roto Drive is the main reason for the 
successful operation of Sedgwick airplane elevators 
ammunition hoists, food lifts, and passenger and 
freight elevators on all types of ships. 

If your plans— present or postwar—call for the 
efficient movement of men, material and merchan- 
,dise Sedgwick Roto Drive can do the job better 
and faster — at reduced cost. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
156 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
GLEVATORS © MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 





















WAR 
CONTRACT 
TERMINATION? 


“T-Loans” will provide ef- 
fective assistance in solving 
your war contract termina- 
tion problem. Recent legis- 
lation makes it possible for 
us, through this new type 
of loan, to supply interim 
financing pending final set- 
tlement of claims. 


You are cordially invited to 
communicate with us con- 
cerning the new “T-Loans” 
or any other phase of your 
termination problem. 


ERNIE 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 
Organized 1803 

PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


< 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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NEW WARNING TO ARGENTINA: 


WHY SANCTIONS 


This country is finding that political 
isolation of Argentina is not enough to 
force Argentine militarists into co-opera- 
tion with the other American republics. 
It is giving warning that economic pres- 
sure, possibly extending to sanctions, is not 
impossible. This warning takes the form 
of refusing permission to the Argentine 
Central Bank, acting on behalf of its Gov- 
ernment, to withdraw its gold reserves 
held in this country. 

Frozen funds. This is not a freezing of 
Argentine gold holdings here, or of other 
credits. Freezing of foreign credits means 
that the U.S. Treasury Department as- 
sumes control over the spending and with- 
drawal of such funds. Neutral nations, 
such as Sweden or Spain, now must get 
permission from the Treasury before spend- 
ing their own money held in banks here. 

In the case of Argentina, this is not so. 
Although Argentina no longer can take 
out her gold stored in this country, she 
can use that gold for purchase of goods 
and services as she sees fit. Thus, there 
is no immediate effect on Argentina’s 
ability to do business abroad. 

In normal times, the result might be 
otherwise. Then Argentina would be in 
a position to spend all she had. Withhold- 
ing gold exports in peacetime might seri- 
ously affect the Argentine domestic econ- 
omy if the gold were needed at home. 

Today that is not true. Goods are not 
available to satisfy purchasing power in 
the hands of private individuals and busi- 
ness firms. Also, Argentina’s profit from 
her foreign trade is so large that her abil- 
ity to buy abroad is above normal. 

This profit from foreign trade is grow- 
ing, despite this country’s attempt to 
keep imports from Argentina at a mini- 
mum. For the first seven months of 1944, 
Argentina’s total exports increased 2714 
per cent, or $75,000,000, over the same pe- 
riod last year. This is an increase of 695,- 
000 tons of produce, of which 530,000 tons 
were linseed, corn, wheat and other grains. 
Meat exports rose by 87,000 tons. 

British attitude. Most of this increase 
has gone to Britain. This explains British 
reluctance to go along with the U.S. in a 
firm stand toward Argentina. 

The British attitude is entirely econom- 


‘ic. For almost 150 years, Britain and Argen- 
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ARE WITHHELD 





—Bucher from Three Lions 
ARGENTINE CATTLEMEN 
. .- will we do more than beef? 


tina have been important markets for each 
other’s exports. Argentina became an out- 
let for a large volume of British invest- 
ments, still avlued at over $1,000,000,000. 
The British colony in Argentina became 
the largest of any non-Empire country. 

During this war, Argentina has supplied 
Britain with $250,000,000 worth of essen- 
tial goods as a loan in products until the 
British are better able to pay. In sum, the 
British refuse to put economic pressure 
on Argentina because of their reliance on 
Argentine products. Also, the British are 
not sufficiently worried about the danger 
to Allied war effort posed by Argentine 
military leaders to prejudice their chances 
of a postwar export market in Argentina. 

Argentina’s neighbors. The U.S. posi- 
tion also conflicts with the long-range 
needs of Argentina’s neighbors: Chile, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, and Uruguay. Much 
of their success to convert to peacetime 
depends on increased trade with Argen- 
tina. Even Brazil is reluctant to force ec- 
onomic sanctions. At present, she is ex- 
porting more to Argentina than is either 
Britain or this country. 

The burden of disciplining Argentina by 
economic pressure thus falls on this coun- 
try. Also the burden, in case we do apply 
sanctions, of making good the foodstuffs 
and consumer articles which Britain and 
Latin-American nations normally buy from 
Argentina. Because of this, no action 
seems likely until after the November 
elections or the end of the war in Europe. 
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TODAY, when the wonder-drug penicil- 
lin is so vitally needed on the fighting fronts 
and in the home-front sickrooms, the Radio 
Corporation of America reveals that a rev- 
olutionary method of production has been 
perfected in RCA Laboratories. 

Tests at the Squibb Penicillin production 
center at New Brunswick, N. J., show that 
a single RCA electronic installation can 
concentrate two billion Oxford units of 
Penicillin in 24 hours—enough to admin- 
ister 100,000 individual doses. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA LABORATORIES = PRINCETON > NEW JERSEY 


Listen to RCA’s “The Music America Love 


Besides streamlining the elaborate evapor- 
ation method, the new RCA Electronic 
system includes these important advan- 
tages: reduction of operation costs, low- 
ered maintenance costs, less possibility of 
mechanical difficulties and production de- 
lays, great savings in floor space, and 
impressive reduction in initial equipment 
costs. 

The new RCA electronic dehydrator of 
penicillin is shown here in regular opera- 
tion at the plant of E. R. Squibb & Sons, 


RCA 
leads the way in 
radio—television— 
phonographs—records 
—tubes—electronics 




















YOU OUGHT 
TO KNOW 


INDUSTRIAL MAINE 


Maine offers to new business enterprises and to established 
industries contemplating diversification, a combination of 
“logistic” factors ideal for successful operations. 








We'll match against the best in the land, the skill, in- 
genuity and resourcefulness of our native Maine workers, 
their responsibility to their jobs and fairness in relations 
with their employers. 


Our natural resources are vast and varied. Power is avail- 
able everywhere, at nominal cost and in any needed loads. 
Our natural water supply tests to almost laboratory purity 
and softness. A highly developed system of rail, motor, plane 
and water transportation provides fast and dependable 
service to consuming markets. Maine is just overnight 
from the country’s richest markets for finished goods and 
industrial products. 


Our tax program and corporate laws are designed to en- 
courage business development. It is a prescribed part of 
the State’s administrative functions to aid our business 
community in the development of new products, new mar- 
kets, new processes, new supply sources and in creating, 
nationally, an appreciation of the honest value and crafts- 
manship that goes into Maine-made goods. 


Plus these factors, Maine is a state where personal living 
is good—where families can be raised in a background of 
cultural, religious, educational and recreational advantages. 
Our climate is the most healthful in all the nation. 


Yes, Maine is a good place to live—to play—and to work. 


Why don’t you investigate the possibilities of a location 
in the State of Maine for your business? We'll be glad to 
send you a copy of this book, “Industrial Maine”-—and to 
aid you in every possible way to locate a suitable plant 
or plant site if you’ll tell us your general requirements. 








Se OSS ; 
MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION » INDUSTRIAL SERVICE © STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE 





_ People 
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Military developments and a mixup 
over commands in France have raised the 
question of who is directing the operations 
of the American invasion forces. The 
public, hearing the names of many generals 
mentioned, has grown bewildered, and a 
recent incident increased its confusion. 
To set the matter straight: 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower is in 
supreme command in the European theater. 

Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, 
British, is nominally in command of all 
Allied forces in Northern France. 

Lieut. Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Amer- 
ican, commands American troops in North- 
ern France, but technically is under Gen- 
eral Montgomery. 

Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., 
American, commands a portion of the 
American forces, the Third Army, under 
General Bradley. 

Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, 
British, directs the thrust into Southern 
France. 

Maj. Gen. Alexander M. Patch, Jr., 
American, is in command of all ground 
forces in Southern France, and Americans 
are in charge in the air and at sea. 

Command mixup. The command mixup 
came with an announcement that General 
Bradley and General Montgomery had 
been given equal status in Northern 
France. General Bradley would command 
the American detachments there, and 
General Montgomery the British and 
Canadian. Each would report directly to 
General Eisenhower, who had moved his 
headquarters to France. To many military 
observers, this seemed logical. But the 
British objected. A second announcement 
canceled the first, and General Bradley 
consequently continues technically to 
serve under General Montgomery. 

Actually, however, it works out some- 
what differently. General Montgomery’s 
British and Canadian troops have been 
confined to a small area near the beaches 
where the original invasion landing was 
made. Until recently, he has fought a sta- 
tionary war, with infantry and artillery. 
This has surprised those who know Gen- 
eral Montgomery as the master of the war 
of movement, who chased the Nazi Afrika 
Korps out of much of North Africa. 

General Bradley, formulating his own 
tactics, and with an army on wheels, has 
gone farther afield. He is known as an able 
tactician, a cold precise planner. It was he 


.who laid out the campaign by which 


American forces first took the Norman 
Peninsula, after that the Brittany Penin- 
sula, and then turned toward Paris. 

In executing that campaign, General 
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...a trout stream in the front yard— 


mountains at the back door...”’ 


HO’S talking? Just a boy and a 
girl planning their future — the 
inherent privilege of all Americans. 

In this country you’ve always traveled 
or settled where you pleased and tried 
your hand at whatever you chose. 

That’s the American way of life—the 
way the Founding Fathers meant it to be. 
It’s free enterprise! 7 

Take the case of Solomon Juneau, By- 
ron Kilbourn, Alexander Mitchell and 
their associates—pioneer Americans with 
an enterprising idea. They envisioned a rail- 
road extending westward from Milwaukee 
to the Mississippi River. In the face of 
skepticism and hardships, they planned, 


persevered, prevailed! 


Built nearly a hundred years ago, this 
railroad became The Milwaukee Road. 
Extending farther, south, north and west 
from the Great Lakes, it opened new 
territory clear to the Pacific Coast. 

Sturdy pioneers —eastern tenant farm- 
ers, and immigrants, too — staked out 
farms in this new country and became 
land owners. Clerks, with more courage 
than capital, left secure employment to 
open crossroads stores and become inde- 
pendent merchants. Blacksmith shops 
grew to great industries, and territories 
achieved statehood. 

That’show the American system worked 
yesterday—and will work tomorrow. Men 
with ideas build railroads, or automobiles, 


or radios, or tractors. They tap new re- 
sources, found new marts —and constantly 
open new opportunities for others. 

It has proved a good system. Let’s not 
tamper with it—except as we must, tem- 
porarily, in achieving Victory — lest we 
win the war and lose our liberty. 


THE 
MUALWAUKEE 
Roap 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 














FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 


A precision made calculating instrument so completely automatic that 
all mental and physical effort is eliminated from its operation. FRIDEN 
CALCULATORS are AVAILABLE, when applications to obtain deliveries 

> have been approved by the War Production Board. Telephone or write 
to your local Fridén Representative for complete information. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT: 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 














WE CANT 
} 4 

s-t-r-e-t-c-h it! 
... we wish we could, because 
in the event that it were pos- 
sible we could then manage 
to accommodate more of those 
folks who forget to make ad- 
vance reservations. That’s why 
we continue to urge our pa- 
trons to write, wire or tele- 
phone for reservations .. . 
And it will help us both if 
you will remember to cancel 
them when a trip is post- 
poned or called off. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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6 
**No second-best for me! I’m waiting 
for a Hamilton, the watch that’s now at 
war (along with many other Hamilton 


instruments). But soon there’ll be a new 
Hamilton, a watch worth waiting for!” 


\I 


THE WATCH OF RAILROAD ACCURACY 


Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Penna. 





Patton took over under General Bradley. 
General Bradley’s planning and General 
Patton’s relentless drive as a battle com- 
mander proved a winning combination. 
But all contingencies could not be fore- 
seen. General Patton finds it necessary to 
make modifications in General Bradley’s 
plans, and is free to do so as the battle 
develops. General Patton created his own 
army on the battlefield from units of the 
American First Army that were detached 
and given over to his command. 

Thus, although General Montgomery 
nominally commands the U.S. troops in 
Northern France, in actual practice Amer- 
ican generals are directing their operations. 

Another mixup may be approaching. 
As the forces on the Riviera drive north- 
ward and merge with the Montgomery- 
Bradley-Patton armies in the North, ques- 
tions of command inevitably will arise. 
General Wilson is supreme commander in 
the Mediterranean theater. As such, he is 
on a par with General Eisenhower. And 
yet, at the moment, General Wilson is 
commanding troops who operate in General 
Eisenhower’s theater of war. Command 
problems probably will be settled when 
the troops of Northern and Southern 
France make a junction, and General Eis- 
enhower takes full charge then. 

This will switch an important command 
from a British to an American officer. 
General Wilson apparently will have big 
responsibilities in Italy, and perhaps else- 
where in his Mediterranean theater, some 
British dissatisfaction is to be expected. 

British vs. American command. The 
British and the Americans alike are 
anxious to keep their men on top. There 
was evidence of this in the Bradley- 
Montgomery incident. 

There is a view that troops of each na- 
tion should be under direction of an officer 
of that nation, responsible only to the su- 
preme commander. That is a_ principle 
General John J. Pershing fought for in the 
first World War. There are reasons for it. 

The troops of any country often resent 
taking orders from officers of another 
army. That is human nature. When mis- 
takes are made, regardless of who makes 
them, the tendency is for the men in- 
volved to blame them on any officer not 
of their own nationality who might be in 
command. This makes for inefficient fight- 
ing. Beyond that, civilians at home be- 
come interested and excited, and interna- 
tional relations are made touchy . 

Consequently, the general expectation is 
that sooner or later in all fields, U.S. 
troops will be commanded by U.S. officers, 
responsible only to the supreme command- 
er of the theater where they are fighting. 

American predominance. That will 
make American officers predominant. For 
the U.S. is to throw in the bulk of the 
troops and equipment. America, and not 
Britain, has the big reserves that may 
be needed. And, as things are trending, 
American officers will command them. 
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Echoing the roar of guns and throb of tanks on distant battlefields, the hurrying song 

ery of giant driver wheels rings without letup along the steel paths of America’s railroads. 
in 

er e The railroads are putting all their steam into a single purpose — that of 
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ne. making sure that American fighting men get the things they need 
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Ty- to hasten war's end. @ The products of farm and factory 
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= everything the armed services require is 
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and after night, every railroad man is striving, 
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AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 





GET oul 


STAY OUT! 











B-B JEEBIES 
(BITE and BURN) 


It takes Country Doctor’s extraordinary blending 
experience, skilful selection of the finest tobaccos 
and a perfect moistening agent—all these three to- 
gether—to get rid of bite and burn and to create such 
unbelievable, harmonious, satisfying effects—in puff 
after puff.,. Try Country Doctor Pipe Mixture! 

You’ll like it. 


Country Doctor 
Vipe Mixture 


iA Product 
of Philip 
Morris 





PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL | 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





HE DIVED 
TO RECOVER 
HIS KIRSTEN 


“Worth diving 
for’... says 
navy man in 
South Pacific 


This service man wrote us: 

“TI hope you will be able to send me 
a Kirsten pipe to replace the one re- 
cently lost overboard in the South 
Pacific. I thought enough of it to 
‘break out’ the diving apparatus to try 
to locate it on the bottom, but was 
unsuccessful.” 

We wish we could say “yes” to this | 
man and hundreds more who have 
asked for a Kirsten. One of these fine 
days you will again be able to buy a 
Kirsten pipe. 

Let’s Finish This War... 
Keep on Buying War Bonds! 
KIRSTEN PIPE COMPANY 

Seattle 1, Washington 





PATS G PATS PEND 


“RADIATOR” PIPE i 


“The Veas 
and Nays 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Problems of Postwar Germany 

Sir:—It is an old saying that knowledge 
is power, and so, as the Germans are a 
highly educated people, they naturally. are 
powerful. But power is dangerous, because 
it may be used unwisely. A nation ought 
to be strong, else it could not defend 
self and keep alive. But where is restraint 
to come from? 

In Europe, as populations grow, 
become too large for their confines, 
where they have no colonies, they 
to take lands from their neighbors. 

At the end of the first World War, 
many had German East Africa and Ger- 
man West Africa. Together, these two 
colonial possessions were four times as 
large as Germany in Europe. It was a 
great blunder that these colonies were 
taken from Germany, and they should 
be restored to her for development. The 
ownership of these colonies would make 
Germany more vulnerable and in- 
clined to go to war, because of having 
something to lose by doing so. 

As matters are now going, the worst 
headache is yet to come to Germany when 
‘she starts rebuilding. Then she will realize 
that war does not pay and, perhaps, may 
never want another. 

If the Russians succeed over the Ger- 
mans, and carry vast numbers of Germans 
back to Russia and make them rebuild the 


they 
and, 
have 


Ger- 


less 


houses and structures they have demol- 
ished, the Germans will remember it for 
a long time. 

Norfolk, Va. M. W. T. 


Sir:—This is in reference to the article 
by William F, Sollmann, which you used 
on your editorial page, issue of August 11. 

I would like to ask Herr Sollmann just 
who the council of the United Nations 
could rely upon to pick these so-called 
friends of democracy inside Germany to 
lead these “confused and ¢orrupted” babies 
back to civilization? Certainly there is no 
one outside Germany who would know 
just whom we could rely upon not to 
double cross us again. And the U.S. 
well as most other countries were flooded 
after the last war with Germans who, 
supposedly, came here because of their 
love of democracy, but, as it turned out, 
came here to prepare the U.S. for Hitler’s 
New Order. Can you imagine a single in- 
dividual of German birth whom the United 
Nations would not be suspicious of? 
Loudon, Tenn. Cuas, CoLviLie 
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Makes the 
BEST RUM COLLINS’* 


you ever tasted! 


MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM 


“Easy to pa Fill tall glass with Ice. 
Add juice of Lemon—teaspoon Sugar 
‘Pek age of Myers's Jamaica Rum. Fill 
with carbonated 
Water. Decorate 
with Maraschino 
Cherry and thinslice 
of Lemon. Serve 
with straws. 
Remember, for 
the most de- 
licious flavour, 
















(het Foawe Must 
& MYERS'S 










z *For free illustrated recipe book, write: 
R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. Sole Dist. in U. S. A. 


57 Laight Street, Dept. US-8, New York 13, N. Y. 

















TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





HEAT POWDER - FOOT POWDER - : 





RELIEVES 
Insect Bites 
Nettle Rash 


Chafing 
Sun Burn 
Prickly Heat and all minor 
Ue Ce 


CHAS. AMMEN CO., LTD. 


Alexandria, La. 








WANTED 


IDEAS, INVENTIONS, 
HIGH-PRECISION PRODUCTS 
FOR POST-WAR MANUFACTURE 


This Company, with 2 modern facto- 
ries, and 1,400 employees, at present 
engaged in the most exacting type of 
high-precision war production, wants 
new inventions or products requiring 
high-precision and skill for post-war 
production. Consider outright purchase 
or royalty basis. 

Write New Products Division, Dept. USN8& 


THE MB MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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SPARK PLUGS + STARTING 
A BJ LIGHTING + {IGNITION 
BATTERIES * WIRE & CABLE 


TUNE IN AUTO-LITE’S GREAT RADIO SHOW “EVERYTHING FOR THE BOYS’’—EVERY TUESDAY NIGHT— NBC NETWORK 
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TOMORROW 


Every report of another Allied victory is proof that 





America’s great automotive industry is making good 
as an important part of the Arsenal of Democracy. 
Every tank and gun and plane which America is pour- 
ing onto the battlefronts around the globe is evidence 
of the industry’s productive energy, engineering skill 


and daring vision. 


rhis record of the industry at war is the best possible 
indication of what that same industry can do for a 
peacetime America. Someday soon, we hope, its de- 
signers and engineers will be turning to peacetime pro- 


duction problems. 


Auto-Lite, working shoulder to shoulder with the auto- 
motive industry, is contributing to America’s war pro- 
duction. The job ahead for peacetime is fully as im- 
portant and Auto-Lite will help get that job done, too. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


TOLEDO, 1, OHIO 


SARNIA, ONT. 

















Japanese Peace Feelers .. . Inroads in Field Of 
Commerce Department... Mr. Byrnes to Quit? 


Gen. Sir Bernard Montgomery still 
ranks U.S. Lieut. Gen. Omar Bradley 
in France, but the record-breaking 
blitz that cornered the German 7th 
Army was conceived and executed by 
General Bradley and by American of- 
ficers and men. 


xk *& 


Winston Churchill still likes the idea 
of rather large operations in the Bal- 
kan area of Europe as one more means 
of turning German flanks and of bring- 
ing the war to an end in 1944, 


xk * 


It will require some fast talking and 
convincing argument if Mr. Roosevelt 
is to keep James F. Byrnes in the 
White House as War Mobilizer and 
No. 2 man to the President after Con- 
gress acts on reconversion bills. Mr. 
Byrnes is not reconciled to the expe- 
rience he had of being led to the brink 
of a vice-presidential nomination only 
to be ditched. 


xk & 


Fred Vinson, now Director of Eco- 
1omic Stabilization, probably will take 
the place of Mr. Byrnes if the latter 
does step out despite presidential pres- 
sure to keep him. Mr. Vinson is no 
more favorable to the idea of a new 
general wage advance or of other con- 
cessions to pressure groups than is 
Mr. Byrnes. 


xk *& & 


Henry Wallace is finding that the 
White House group now is going out 
of its way to be nice to him. This 
group has concluded that Mr. Wal- 
lace is going to be able to deliver 
votes to the Democratic Party now 
that he is not on the ticket as a vice- 
presidential nominee, where they had 
argued that he would lose anywhere 
from 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 votes if 
renominated. 


xk 


First feelers for a negotiated peace are 
beginning to find their way out of 
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Japan. The Japanese are not at all 
happy over their present military po- 
sition. 


xk kk *& 


It is likely to be difficult for the Brit- 
ish to find air and naval bases to ac- 
commodate their forces in order to 
get in on the kill in the Japanese war. 
U.S. Naval and Air and Army am- 
phibious forces are likely to require 
most available space for their opera- 
tions. 


kk * 


Mr. Roosevelt will associate himself 
more and more closely with the ac- 
tual operation of the wars in Europe 
and in the Pacific during the period 
just ahead, assuming the role of a 
warrior President. Army’s Staff Chief, 
General Marshall, and Navy’s Ad- 
miral King will receive less public em- 
phasis as the commanders of Ameri- 
can forces. 


wk ik 


Josef Stalin is creating a large, well- 


equipped Army of Poles in Poland to 
serve the Russian-backed Provisional 
Polish Government, which suggests 
that the Polish Government-in-exile 
in London may lack the force with 
which to speak effectively when the 
time comes for Poland to regain her 
independence. 


xk 


U.S. admirals who have run the 
strategy of the Pacific war to date 
have operated according to no time 
schedule, but have taken advantage 
of opportunities as they opened. 
Events to come are not geared to an 
over-all schedule of time, but to de- 
cisions as to what accomplishments 
can be achieved with men and ma- 
terial available. 


x *& * 


Russian negotiators who enter the var- 
ious conferences on economic and po- 


‘litical problems of the postwar world 


keep startling the Americans by ask- 







































ing bluntly what Russia is expected” 
to put up and what she can expect to 
get out of every agreement. Russians 
talk in very practical terms of profit 
and loss, 


kkk 


it is true that China’s Chiang Kai- 
shek is losing some authority to inde- ” 
pendent war lords in several Chinese 
provinces, but the United States ex- ~ 
pects to restore Chiang’s authority and © 
leadership when military develop- 

ments permit. 4 


kkk 


Cordell MHull’s State Department ~ 
moved in swiftly to take over one of 
Leo Crowley’s economic missions to 
North Africa when it appeared that 
this mission, to consider reviving pri- 
vate foreign trade in the area, was) 
poaching on State Department pre- — 
serves. 

kkk 
Jesse Jones finds that his Commerce 
Department gradually is losing some 
of its main jobs to Maury Maverick’s 
Small Business Administration and to 
Leo Crowley’s Foreign Economic Ad-% 
ministration. Mr. Jones is not strug- 
gling very hard to protect the position #F. 
of the Department that gives him a ® 
place in the Cabinet. 


xk 


Donald Nelson is confident that in the 
end he can win his long struggle with 
the military for more civilian control 
over the allocation and use of ma- 
terials. Mr. Nelson, as War Produc- 
tion Board head, knows that one 
war will end some time, and, with 
it, the dominance of military view- 
point. 


* *& * 


Chester Bowles finds that an even 
dozen of his top-flight businessman 
advisers, when asked to shape a price 
policy for the reconversion period, 
differ among themselves just as sharp- 
ly as an equal number of professors. 
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F YOU'VE EVER sipped a tall, iced 
eee on a sum- 
mer’s day, you know how superbly 
cool and refreshing it ean be. 


And if you haven’t — well, we be- 
lieve there’s no time like today to 
make this great arctic discovery for 
yourself. 

Once you do, we're sure you'll 
agree that Four Roses is a really 
magnificent whiskey ...mellow, full- 


bodied, and quite matchless in fla- 
vor. It’s a whiskey, you'll find, that 
imparts a particular excellence to 
your highball. Why not mix yourself 
a Four-Roses-and-soda . . . and see? 


A TRULY GREAT WHISKEY 


A blend of straight whiskies —90 proof. 
Frankfort Distillers Corporation, New York City. 








Even the fine teeth of a comb 
made of Monsanto CEREX 
(top) do not warp or twist 
after prolonged boiling. A comb 
made of ordinary thermoplastic 
(below) is almost shapeless after 
an equal period in boiling water. 


Announcing CE REX. “ 


the new wartime plastic 
with a peacetime future 


Now comes CEREX .. . born of the demands by the 
war program for an utterly new and different type 
of heat resistant plastics material. This newest prod- 
uct of Monsanto research does the “‘couldn’t be done” 
that heretofore has barred thermoplastics from hun- 
dreds of uses... it stands up under temperatures 
high enough to boil water. 


Make note of the name... Monsanto CEREX. For, 
come the peace, you will hear much of it. This new 
heat resisting, acid resisting, water resisting material 
will open new fields of usefulness where thermo- 
plastics never have been able to serve before. More 
than 300 postwar uses already have been listed. 


Today, Monsanto CEREX goes exclusively into 

military equipment. But tomorrow, it can serve in 

countless products that must be subjected to dry 
heat or must be washed or sterilized in 
boiling water or steam—dishware, 
kitchen utensils, surgical instruments, 
electronic parts, plumbing equipment 
and hundreds of other articles. 


Monsanto CHEMICAL COMPANY 





